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News of 1983 Farm Income and 1984 Programs 



The force]^ shaping the U.S. agricul- 
tural outlook into 1984 are small crops 
and unpTomising exports. Strong 
foreign competition^ good crops in im- 
porting countries, and hig^h prices com- 
bined with a strong dollar will likely 
depress U.S^ farm eiportft. As for the 
domestic picturci low crop production 
has raised feed prices and has helped 
booflt meat production temporarily. So, 
the strengthening U.S. economy, which 
would normally help livestock prices 
the most^ will begin to boost them only 
after herd cutbacks— Induced by high 
feed costs and tow livestocii prices- 
are finished later in 1984. 

Because of the drought and smaller 
plantings, the total U.S. grain crop for 
1983/84 is estimated down 38 percent 
from a year earlier. While wheat pro- 
duction declined only 14 percent^ the 
feed grain output may drop 45 percent^ 
and the soybean crop is off 32 percent. 
Consequently, prices for feed grains 
and soybeans have strengthened from 
a year earlier, but wheat prices may 
show little improvement. 

Farm income prospects during 1983 
remain stronger than a year earlier. 
Although the forecast for net farm in- 
come, including Inventory adjustment, 
has fallen to $24 to $26 billion, from 
the $25 to $29 billion set this summer, 
all the drop is due to declining inven- 
tories. Because this summer's drought 
cut output sharply, the value of crop 
inventories \b now eipected to fall $€ 
to $6 billion; stocks at the end of 1983 
(excluding thoae under government 
loans) will likely drop below those of a 
year earlier. The value of livestock in- 
ventones is expected to remain about 
equal to 1982. as higher hog numbers 
offset lower cattle and sheep herds. 




Depressed by a forecast one- third 
drop in U.S. output, world soybean pro 
duction will decline sharply in 
1983/84, despite expected gains in Bra- 
zil and Argentina. Brazil may expand 
soybean area by shifting land away 
from com. However, poor seed quality 
and rising interest rates could limit in- 
creased productivity and the expansion 
into marginal lands. In Argentina, 
yields could improve if the area of 
first-crop soybeans increases at the ex- 
pense of com plantings. The two coun- 
tries combined are expected to plant 11 
million hectares, and their soybean 
output could reach nearly 20 million 
tons, a 10-percent gain from a year 
earlier. 



Economic recovery continued 
strong in the third quarter, with the 
preliminary estimate of real gross na- 
tional product up at a seasonally ad^ 
justed annual rate of 7.9 percent. Ex- 
penditures for food and alcoholic bever- 
ages (1972 dollars) also rose during the 
third quarter of 1983, up about 2.5 per- 
cent from the previous quarter and 5 
percent above a year earlier. Economic 
recovery is expected to continue 
through 1984, although at a more mod- 
est 4^ to 5-percent pace. Growing 
disposable income and a declining 
unemployment rate indicate a stronger 
demand for food and beverages. 

World economic conditions have im- 
proved slowly over the course of 1983 
and will probably continue to do so in 
1984. Through the third quarter of 
1983, output growth in most major in- 
dustrialized countries was higher than 
a year earlier. Consumer spending and 
industrial production have increased 
fairly steadily since third quarter 
1982. Meanwhile, unemployment and 
inflation rates have declined almost 
continuaUy, while interest rates de- 
creased through May before increasing 
slightly. 

Following sharp declines in total 
crop production this year, the 1984 
wheat, feed grain^ and cotton programs 
provide less incentive to limit produc- 
tion than in 1983. Diversion and ad^ 
vance deficiency payments will not be 
offered for the crops, and a payment- 
in-kind provision will be offered only 
for wheat. 

Therefore, participation in the 1984 
programs is expected to be consider- 
ably lower than in 1983. Furthermore, 
the high acreage reduction require- 
ment for wheat and cotton, strong feed 
grain prices, and high soybean prices 
(a competing crop for cotton) will 
make participation less attractive. 
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Agricultural Economy 



The forces shaping the U.S. agricultur- 
al outlook into 1984 are email 1983 
crops and unproroising eiporte. Strong 
foreign competitioOf good crops in im- 
porting countriee. and high prices com- 
bined with a Btrong dollar will likely 
depress U.S. farm imporU. Low U.S. 
crop production has boosted crop prices 
and contributed to a temporary bulge 
in already large meat production. 
Thus, the strengthening U.S. economy, 
which would normally help livestock 
prices the most, will begin to boost 
them only after the herd cutbacks- 
induced by high feed costs and low 
livestock prices— have been completed 
later in 1984. 

As a result of the plantings reduction 
and the drought, U.S. production of all 
grains is estimated down 38 percent 
from 1982/83- Ifowever, wheat fell 
much less than that, and feed grains 
much more. Because most wheat was 
harvested before the drought and 
yields were record high, U.S. wheat 
production declined only 14 percent, 
and supplies dropped only 2 percent. 
Since wheat production U eipected to 
Increase 4 percent overseas, large 
foreign supplies will continue to be 
available, and U.S. exports are project- 
ed to fall 7 percent. Consequently^ 
prospects are not strengthening the 
season average price, which is expected 
to be $3 50 to $3.70 a busheh compared 
with S3.53 last year. 



In contrasts output of US. feed grains 
is now estimated down 45 percent, re- 
flecting further crop deterioration in 
September. Despite higher foreign 
output, limited auppUes during the 
first half of the marketing year may 
push U.S. com exports up 1 percent. 
The season -average com price is es- 
timated at S3.40 to S3.80 a bushel, 
compared with $2.70 last season^ Be- 
cause of high feed pirices and reduced 
livestock prices, domestic use of com is 
expected to drop 15 to 20 percent. 



The U.S. soybean crop has a major im- 
! pact on the world market. Last year's 
U.S. soybean production representttd 65 
! percent of the world totah and our ex^ 

ports were 87 percent of global soybean 
I trade. Consequently* the estimated 
32-percent drop in this year's U.S. soy- 
bean output, as well as an expected 
lowering of stocks by nearly 70 per^ 
cent, has been reflected in major price 
increases The season average price 
may range from $8.50 to S9.50 a 
busbei» far above last yearns $5.65. 
Nevertheless, world use of soybeans ie 
projected down only 4 percent. 

The high feed prices emerging from 
this season's small crops coincide with 
an already expected upturn in beef and 
pork production. Herd cutbacks, which 
have further boosted meat production 
and limited prices this fall, wUl contin- 
ue through winter. Even with im- 
proved demand prospects from the 
Steadily expanding economy, the large 
supplies will keep prices down through 
the winter. 

High crop prices and government pay- 
ments are maintaining 1983 farm in- 
come moderately above last year's $22 
billion. However, reduced inventories 
have pulled the net income forecast 
(after inventory adjustment) down to 
$24 to $26 billion, compared with the 
$25 to $29 billion projected before the 
drought. Prospects for 1983 remain 
more uncertain than usual this late in 
the year because the Value of 
paymen^ln-klnd (PIK) crops will not 
be counted until farmers take title to 
them. Farmen may elect to shift some 
receipts into next year s income calcu- 
lation because of tax reasons. 



Tighter crop supplies this fall have 
complicated decisions concerning the 
1984 farm program, A return to 
bumper crops next year could restore 
surpluses. On the other hand, another 
poor year could pull down stocks to ex- 
tremely low levels> eapecially for feed 
grains and oilseeds. Therefore^ the 
Secretary has announced programs 
with moderate incentives to limit pro^ 
duction and promote conservation. 

These programs include an acreage 
reduction provision of 30 percent for 
wheat, 10 percent for feed grains. 25 
percent for upland cotton^ and 10 per- 
cent for ELS cotton. There are no for 
diversion payments for any crop, and 
no PIK for feed grains and cotton. The 
wheat program, however/ includes a 
10> to 20-percent PIK. Participants 
will be ebglble for loan and target 
price protection, but the high OiCreage 
reduction requirement for wheat and 
cotton, strong feed grain prices, and 
high soybean prices <t competing crop 
for cotton) are expected to reduce par- 
ticipation from the 1983 level. iLin- 
wood Hoffman and Lorna Aldrick 
(202) 447-23l7\ 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle 

Marketings of stacker- feeder cattle be- 
gan to increase somewhat in mid- 
September. Producers had delayed 
marketings in August and early Sep- 
tember in hopes of improved demand. 
which did not appear. 

Forage conditions on October 1 were 
10 points below the 10-year average 
for that date. Furthermore, uncertain 
but improved prospects for wheat pas^ 
ture in Kansas and the High Plains of 
Oklahoma and Texas (important areas 
for winter grazing) have reduced 
demand for atocker cattle. In spite of 
expected higher prices later in 1984, 
many producers may not have ade- 
quate forage to carry their calves 
through this winter. Therefore, nonfed 
steer and heifer slaughter this fall and 
winter will likely rise above last year's 
large levels. Cow slaughter will also 
likely climb to near or above the larger 
levels of a year earlier. 

Poor forage prospects and projections 
for e%en higher grain prices this fall 
and winter will continue to hold down 
prices for feeder cattle. Prices for 
yearling feeder steers this fall will 
likely average only in the mid-$50's. 
Prices could rise to the low $60s this 
winter, with the strongest gains occur- 
ring in late winter. However, weather 
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still be an important factor determin- 
ing pnce§^ Prices aeit spring and in 
second'half 1984 could average in the 
upper $60'g, with the low S70* possible 
at times next spring and summer. 

The number of cattle on feed in the 13 
major cattle feeding States on Oc- 
tober 1 was 4 percent less than last 
year, hut 3 percent above 1981. Place* 
ments of cattle on feed during the 
summer were 4 percent below ft year 
ago^ However, placements rose in late 
aummer as feeder cattle marketings 
increased* Fed cattle marketings were 
2 percent above a year ago» with mar- 
ketings also rising sharply in late sum- 
mer. Feedlot marketings thin fall may 
remain near to slightly above last fall. 
Feedlota are relatively current, and the 
lower placements are indicative of re- 
duced marketings in 1984. 

The number of cattl^on feed ill areas 
where many farmers feed their an- 
imals to maturity was well below a 
year earlier. Inventories of cattle on 
feed as of October 1 for Io%\a< Min- 
nesota, and Illinois were 76, 77, and 93 
percent of a year earliert respectively^ 
Conversely, the inventories of cattle on 
feed lb Arizona and Texas were 17 and 
14 percent above a year ago. respec- 
tively. Com prices in Texas are below 
the central Illinois price, as has been 
the situation since midsummer. Inven* 
toHes la California and Idaho were un* 
changed from a year ago. 

Prices for fed steers at Omaha are ex- 
pected to average $58 to $61 per cwt 
thia fall, before rising to $62 to $66 
during the winter. For the remainder 
of 1984, prices could increase to $66 to 
$69, as total meat supplies decline 
from the 1983 record. 

Utility cow prices ahould average $36 
to $39 thia fall and winter. Dairy 
legislation currently being considered 
could force more dairy cows on to the 
market in 1984, pushing prices near 
the lower end of the range, [Ronald A. 
Gustafson (202) 447 8636] 



Hogs 

Lower hog prices and sharply higher 
feed costs have pulled returns below 
cash costs for farrow -to -finish opera- 
tors. October slaughter was substan- 
tially larger than a year earlier, push- 
ing hog prices below $40 per cwt late 
in the month, October prices averaged 
about Ml per cwt, compared with $57 
a year earlier. Com prices in central 
Illinois during mid October were up 
about 75 percent from a year earlier, 
and soybean meal prices increased 
about 50 percent. 

Based on the September 1 inventory of 
market hogs weighing 60 to 179 
pounda, slaughter this fall is projected 
to be 15 percent higher than a year 
earlier. Commen:ial pork production is 
estimated at about 4,125 million 
pounda, up 13 percent from a year ear* 
lier, as producers feed hogs to lighter 
weight! because of higher feed costs. 

Prices should rise as production de- 
clines seasonally* In addition, the im* 
proving economy will lend support to 
hog prices this falL For the fourth 
quarter* hog prices are expected to 
average S40 to S43 per cwt at the 
seven major markets* compared with 
$55 a year ago* 

Slaughter in the first quarter of 1984 
is projected at nearly 22 million head, 
7 to 9 percent above a year earlier. 
However, the inventory of market hogs 
under 60 pounds on September 1, 
which was up 9 percent* suggests a 
slightly higher slaughter number. The 
lower slaughter number was projected 
because of last year's experience; mild 
weather last fall and winter increased 
weight gains and accelerated market- 
ings. 

Hog slaughter in the second quarter of 
1984 is projected at 21.6 to 22 million 
head, up about 2 percent from a year 
earlier. Certain factors could alter 
this projection. Slaughter in the 
spring is drawn largely from the 
September* November pig crop. If pro- 
ducers follow their September 1 inten- 
tions and the number of pigs per litter 
is about the same as last year, the pig 
crop could be up 4 percent. This size 
crop would suggest a slightly larger 



slaughter^ However, if spring plant* 
ingB indicate a large 1984 com crop 
and consequently lower feed prices, 
producers may begin retaining gUta, 
which will lower slaughter in the 
second quarter. 

Because of high feed costs, dressed 
weights \Tx second -quarter 1984 are 
projected to a%'erage 1 to 3 pounds 
lighter than l983's 174 pounda. So, 
commercial production is projected to 
be about 3,750 million pounds during 
that quarter, up 1 percent from a year 
earlier. 

Prices in first-quarter 1984 are expect- 
ed to average $42 to M6 per cwt at the 
seven major markets. Prices will like* 
ly average $45 to S49 per cwt in the 
second quarter as production slows. 
The economy is expected to continue to 
grow, but at a moderate rate, lending 
support to prices. Competition from 
beef and broilers should not pose a ma- 
jor problem* tLe/artrf W. Southard 
(202) 447-863& 

Broilers 

With pricea for feed projected sharply 
higher, economic prospects are dim for 
broiler producers in the first half of 
1984. Furthermore, aupplies of red 
meats are expected to be plentiful so 
broiler pricea probably won't rise as 
much as the increase in costs. 

In spite of higher feed prices, broiler 
output In fourth-quarter 1983 is fore- 
cast the same to 2 percent larger than 
the 2,911 million pounds produced last 
year. For first-half 1984, output is ex- 
pected to be about the same as the 
6,336 million pounda produced a year 
earlier. 

For the third quarter of 1983, the 
wholesale price of broilers in 12 cities 
averaged 54 cents a pound* up from 44 
cents in nine cities last year* A de- 
cline in production due to the hot sum- 
mer and low returns contributed to the 
increase in prices. 
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Despite a likely 6-percent rise in red 
meat output, and a slight rise in 
broiler productioD* broiler pncea may- 
average 44 to 48 cents a pound during 
the fourth quarter, up from 42 cents 
last year, because of a stronger general 
economy. During the first half of 
1984, prices may average 47 to 51 
cents^ up from 45 cents this year. 
[Alt€n J. Baker (202) 447*86361 

Turkeys 

Prospects for turkey producers in the 
first half of 1984 appear unfavorable. 
Producers will likely continue in a 
co8t*price squeeze^ because feed prices 
will still be high and turkey prices will 
probably be held down by large sup* 
plies of competing meats. 



The output of turkey meat from 
federally inspected plants was about 
755 million pounds during the third 
quarter, down 1 percent from last year. 
Since the number of poults placed was 
abo%-e last year's hatch in May and 
June* but below in July and Auguit* 
output in the fourth quarter is expect- 
ed to equal last year's 769 million 
pounds. With higher feed prices and 
plentiful supplies of other meats, tur- 
key producers will likely slow produc- 
tion in the rirtt half of 1984* Thus, 
output may be dou-n 6 percent from 
the 1,043 million pounds of a year ear- 
lier. 



Stocks of frozen turkeys in commerical 
warehouses have been increasing sea- 
sonally^ but are not as large as In pre- 
vious years. As a results the total sup- 
ply of turkeys for the fourth quarter is 
expected to drop 1 percent from last 
ycar*s 1,216 million pounds. Knowing 
that large supplies of other meats will 
be^vailable through mid-1984i proces- 
sors are not expected to carry more 
than a working Inventory into the new 
year, and stocks may end up 20 million 
pounds belo^^ the 204 million at the 
beginning of 1983. 

in third quarter 1983, the price of 8 to 
16'pound young hen turkeys in New 
York averaged 60 cents a pound, down 
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from 65 cents last year. Prices usual- 
ly increase seasonally in the fourth 
quarter and may average 62 to 66 
cents, near Last year'i 64 cents. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1984, prices may 
average 57 to 61 centa^ up from 56 
cents in 1983. lAlUn J. Baker 
(202) 44?-863& 

Eggs 

Egg producerB saw some profits during 
August and September* and will likely 
continue to see favorable results dur- 
ing the fourth quarter. However, first* 
hair 1984 appears less optimistic, as 
prices slip seasonally and costs contin- 
ue to stay high. 

For the fourth quarter, egg production 
is expected to be down 2 to 4 percent 
from last year'i 1,479 million dozeru 
Replacement puJlets entering the lay- 
ing Hock during that quarter will be 
down 13 percent from 1982, but more 
hens are being force molted and kept 
in production longer. On September 1, 
23 percent of the hens had been force 
molted, up from 20,6 percent last year. 

During the first half of 19&4, egg pro- 
duction may be 1 to 3 percent below 
the 2,832 million dozen of a year earli- 
er. Replacement pullets will likely be 
down because the hatch so far thii fall 
has been^tow a year earlier. With 
fewer replacements^ producers will 
likely continue forae molting. Howev- 
er, high feed costs may force producers 
to sell bene when the birds' productivi- 
ty declines, lowering egg production. 

Prices for Grade A large eggs delivered 
to stores in New York during the third 
quarter averaged 74 cents a dozen, up 
from 66 cents last year. Egg prices 
usually strengthen seasonally around 
Labor Day, This year, pnces have 
remained itrong longer than usual, re- 
flecting the decline in iupplies. As a 
result^ prices in the fourth quarter are 
expected to average 79 to 81 cents, up 
from 68 cents last year. \^lth smaller 
egg supplies and an abundance of oth- 
er high'protein foods, egg prices may 
average 70 to 73 cents during first-half 
1984, up from 67 cents a year earlier. 
UlUn J. BoAer (202) 447-863& 



Dairy 

MUk production during July- 
September was up 2.5 percent from a 
year earlier, as September marked the 
53rd consecutive month of increase 
from a year earlier. The continued 
gains were due to more cows and 
greater output per cow. 

If an expected decline in cow numbers 
occurs, gains in total milk production 
wit] likely slow late this year. Produc- 
tion for the year will probably be up 
about 2 percent from 1982*s record 
135.8 billion pounds. In 1984> gains in 
output per cow witl nearly balance a 
decline in cow numbers, so production 
is forecast down only slightly. 

During first- half- 1983f commercial 
disappearance of all milk and dairy 
products> on a milk equivalent, fat- 
sotids basis, was down almost 2 percent 
from a year earlier. Sales are expected 
to equal year-earlier levels during the 
second half, leaving yearly disappear- 
ance down about 1 percent from 1982, 
The weak sales may be partly due to 
large USDA donations of dairy prod- 
ucts. Sales in 1984 are expected to be 
unchanged from 1983 or up as much as 
2 percent. 

With milk production higher and com^ 
mereial disappearance lower than last 
year, 1983 purchases by the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation are expected to 
total between 16 and 18 billion pounds 
(milk equivalent), compared with 
1982*s 14.3 billion. Purchaser during 
January- September were 16.3 billion 
pounds, up 17.2 percent from a year 
earlier. For 1984> purchases are fore- 
cast to be 1 to 3 billion pounds lower 
because of slightly less production and 
possibly higher disappearance. (See 
Agricultural Policy section for details 
about pending legislation.) 
{Clifford M. Carman (202) 447 8636] 



CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

Wheat 

Winter wheat producers have nearly 
finished planting their 1984 crop. The 
weather and other conditions favored 
germination, except in parts of the 
Central and Southern Plains, where 
growers delayed seeding as they waited 
for improved sofl moisture. October 
rains brought the needed moisture^ so 
now all the plants need are sound root 
systems before going into winter dor- 
mancy. 

In late December, USDA will indicate 
how much area was planted in 
response to the 19&4 acreage reduction 
program. fSee Agricultural Policy sec- 
tion for details about the program.) 
The increased target price of $4.4K a 
bushel encourages program participa- 
tion, because expected wheat prices 
probably won't reach that level, sug- 
gesting the likelihood of a large defi- 
ciency payment rate. But the reduced 
loan rate of $3.30 a bushel and the 
payment-in-kind of 75 percent of the 
base yield, both below last yean could 
discourage particdpatioDi. The required 
acreage reduction of 30 percent, double 
last year's level, and the binding con- 
tract at signup time may also reduce 
compliance. Overall, 1984 compliance 
will likely be lower than 19d3's es^ 
timated 76 percent of the base acreage. 

A survey of wheat stocks on October 1 
revealed that wheat feed use was 
unusually high during the first quar- 
ter, reflecting lower wheat pnces rela- 
tive to Teed grains and the drought's 
effect on roughages. For 1983/84, feed 
use is estimated at 350 million 
bushels, the highest since World 
War 11. However, carryover stocks 
will remam large at nearly 1.5 billion 
bushels and will keep the season's 
farm price between $3,50 and 13.70 a 
bushel. 

Foreign wheat production in 1983/84 is 
forecast at a record 419 million tons. 
Yield forecasts have been raised in 
Eastern Europe, India, Argentina, and 
Australia. 
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World wheat trade wilt Hkely about 
equal laet year 'b tally. Foreign ejtporta 
are projected about 4 million tona 
above laat year, but with recent im- 
provement in crops in the Southern 
Hemisphere this figure could be 
higher. U.S. exports are forecaat at 
38-1 million tooi^i down 2 million from 
laat year and 11 million from the 
1981/82 record. Abundant world sup- 
plies, slo^ growth in consumption^ and 
aggressive competition by the major 
exporters are responsible for the export 
drop. [Allen Schienbein (202) 447^8444 
and Bradley Karmen (2Q2> 447-8879] 

Hice 

U.S. rice production is estimated at 
103 million cwt, 33 percent below 
1982. Acreage cutbacks account for 
most of the drop, but average national 
yields, forecast at 4,610 pounds an 
acre, are down 132 pounds from last 
year. Ending stocks in 1983/84 are 
now forecast at 33.7 million cwt, 53 
percent below last season's burdensome 
level. Arkansas was the only State 
where average yields improved even 
marginally from last year. All other 
States reported lower yields. HurH* 
cane Alicia further damaged the Texas 
crop* which is off by nearly 400 pounds 
an acre from last year» by preventing a 
second cutting on some acreage. 

With a recovery expected in domestic 
use this Season and exports about un- 
changedn the sea son -average price for 
rough rice is still forecast between 
$8,50 and SIO per cwt, compared with 
last season's $8,18, Average prices in 
August and September were just under 
this range. 

Total foreign Output wili likeiy reach a 
record 283 million tons (miUed basis), 
up 2.5 percent from last year Larger 
area and better yields are responaible 
for the increase. Production may be 
up this year in several exporting coun- 
trieSf such as India, Thailandt Japan^ 
and Australtat as well as in some im- 
porting countries, I>eclLnes are expect- 
ed in Indonesia and China, but the 
latter is still forecast to have its 
second best output. 



This year, consumption should roughly 
equal production, in contrast to recent 
years when world stocks were pulled 
down as conaumption exceeded output. 
Even ao, world ending stocks in 
1983/84 will probably be the lowest in 
9 years. 

World trade may fall slightly in calen< 
dar 1984— to 12 million tona, about 
1982's level and below the previous 2 
years. The exports of the two major 
U.S. competitors, Thailand and Pakis- 
tan^ are expected to remain hi^h. U.S. 
shipments may continue depressed. 
However* Burma, China. Taiwan, and 
Australia will likely either boost or 
maintain their current exports. 
Among other traditional exporters^ 
only India and Japan may export less 
than in recent years. [Barbara Stucker 
(202) 447-8444 and Eileen Manfredi 
(202) 447-8912] 

Feed Grains 

The feed grain supply for 1983/84 
(October- September) tightened further 
as even smaller com yields and har- 
vested acreage became apparent and 
the estimate of 1982/83 carryover 
stocks was revised downward. The 
com crop is now estimated at slightly 
under 4,3 billion bushels^ the smallest 
since 1970. The October 1 survey re- 
ported com stocks of 3.14 billion 
bushels^ sharply below the previous es- 
timate of 3.43 billion. 

Feed use of com is forecast about 18 
percent below last year's unusually 
high 4.S billion bushels. The limited 
com supplies and resulting high prices 
will stimulate some livestock reduc- 
tions and promote the use of alterna- 
tive feeds, such as wheat. Total com 
use during 1983/84 Is expected to 
reduce next year's carryover stocks to 
625 milJon bushels— equivalent to 9 
percent of expected use, the lowest 
since 1975/76 and a signal for a strong 
market. 

By November 1* the corn harvest in 17 
major producing States was 82 percent 
complete^ compared with 52 percent 
last year The rapid progress put 
prices under some downward pressure 
during October. However, as harvest 
endB, com prices are expected to 
strengthen and will likely bring some 



improvement to prices of other feed 
grains. The farm price of com ia ex- 
pected to average S3.4Q to $3.80 a 
bushel this season, well above the 
record $3,11 set In 1980/81. 

World coarse grain production is fore- 
cast down almost 13 percent from 
1982/83. Most of the decrease is in the 
United States, but other areas ex- 
periencing production losses include 
Canada and Europe, In the Soviet Un^ 
ion, however, coarse grain production 
is forecast to increase more than 30 
percent and may approach a normal 
level after 4 years of shortfalls. 

World coarse grain trader forecast at 
90.5 million tons, is only 1.2 million 
higher than the low ie%el of 1982/83- 
World coarse grain trade from 1979/80 
through 1981/82 averaged over 101 
million tons. This decline in win-ld 
trade has not been shared equally by. 
the major exporters. U.S. exports, 
forecast at 55.6 million tons, are about 
2 million higher than m 1982/83, while 
coarse grain exports from U.S. com- 
petitora may fall 2.4 milhon tons— led 
by declines in Argentina, South Africai 
and Western Europe. 

World consumption of coarse grainSt 
forecast at 757.5 million tons* is up al- 
most 10 million from 1982/83. 
Nonfeed use may increase more than 
16 mUbon tons. With production down 
in 1983/84, world coarse grain stocks 
will llkeiy fall more than 76 million 
tons, about 52 percent. U.S. stocks 
could drop about 71 million tons, about 
72 percent. iLarry Van Mtir 
(202) 447-8776 and Jim Cole 
(202) 447'8857i 

Oilseeds 

The U.S. soybean production estimate 
for 1963 was lowered again in October 
to 1.52 billion bushels, the smallest 
crop since 1976. Because of the small- 
er crop and lower- than -expected begin- 
ning stocks, supplies for this season 
will be unusually tight. Nevertheless, 
the 1983/84 soybean crush is still fore- 
cast at 975 million bushelsj expected 
strong domestic demand will limit the 
drop in crush to 10 to 15 percent below 
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1982/83. However, exports are placed 
at 720 mitlion buBhels, off 20 percent 
from a year ago. 

For the season, soybean prices are ex- 
pected to average about $9 a bushel. 
Ending stocks are projected to fall to 
120 miUioQ bushelB, fnim 387 million 
in 1982/83. The projected carryover 
implies a stocks to-use ratio of about 7 
percent, the lowest since 1972/73. 

The mea] market tnay be tight through 
the second quarter of 1983/84. A de- 
cline In livestock production later in 
the season could result in lower feed 
demand and falling prices* Neverthe- 
less, prices for soybean meal are ex- 
pected to average $230 to $250 a ton, 
compared with S187 last year. This 
price boost will also cut meal exports. 

Demand for soybean oil will respond 
less to high prices than wilt demand 
for meal, and economic recovery will 
encourage oil use. On balancei domes- 
tic oil use may fall only about 1 per- 
cent from last season. Consequently, 
prices are expected to remain strong 
through the season, averaging about 
28 to 34 cents a pound, well above last 
season's 20.6 cents. However, larger 
supplies of palm oili corn oil, and an- 
imal fats will be used as substitutes. 

Substantially higher prices will cut 
U.S. soybean oil exports by more than 
one-fourth from 1982/83's 2,025 mil- 
lion tons. The U.S. share of world soy- 
bean oil exports may decline to 20 per- 
cent, compared with 25 percent last 
year and 34 percent in 1979/80. 

Major changes occurred in the sun- 
flowerseed outlook during October. 
The estimate for 1982/83 ending stocks 
was lowered from 750,000 metric tons 
in. September to 350,000, and the 1983 
crop was sharply lower because of a 
drop in yielda— from 12cwt an acre to 
10.3. The crush, exports, and ending 
atocks for 1983/84 are expected to ab- 
sorb the change in supply, with ending 
stocks forecast at a very low 115,000 
tons. Prices will likely average $340 a 
ton this season, up from $195 in 
1982/83. 

Cottonseed production is placed at 3.04 
million short tons, compared with 4.74 



million last year. Reflecting tight sup- 
plies of cottonseed and most other 
oilseeds, prices are expected to average 
$160 a ton, more than double 1982/83*8 
S78. (For details on the world oilseed 
outlook, see World Agriculture and 
Trade section.) [Roger Hoskin 
(202) 447*8776 and Jan Lipson 
(202) 447-885^ 

Cotton 

UhS. mill use reached a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of about 61 million 
bales in August, the highest since July 
1981. In September, the rate backed 
off slightly to a still strong 5.95 mil* 
Uon bales^ However, declining clothing 
sales and rising retail inventories dur- 
ing the summer will limit growth in 
mill use. Expected increases in the 
textile trade deficit during January- 
July 1984 will also slow growth in 
domestic mill use. On balance^ mill 
use continues to be forecast at 6 mil- 
lion bales for 1983/84, despite the 
early-season strength. 

Like mill use, exports have been im- 
proving since the early part of 1983. In 
the first 12 weeks of the marketing 
year, combined sales and shipments of 
U.S. cotton totaled over 4 million 
bales. 30 percent above a year earlier. 
Nevertheless^ the United States is ex- 
pected to export 5.3 million bales this 
season, only slightly above 1982/83. 
Production problems in Latin America 
and the Soviet Union have temporarily 
reduced competing supplies, allowing 
U.S. exports to run ahead of the nor- 
mal seasonal pattern. However, as 
foreign harvests proceed this fall and 
winter, competition will intensify. 

Markets have adjusted to the October 
crop forecast of 7.5 minio(n bales (down 
300^000 from September), as well as 
the early October floods in Ariiona 
and hail in Texas. Spot prices for SLM 
11/16 were about 70 cents a pound in 
late September^ but rose to over 74 
cents by the start of November. The 
December contract started near 76 
cents and ended near 82. The March, 
May, and July contracts are not offer- 
ing sufficient premiums to cover carry- 
ing costs, indicating that the markets 



expect larger supplies in 1984 and 
weaker demand in the last half of 
1983/84. 

World cotton production in 1983/84 
will likely be only 1 percent below a 
year earher, despite a 37-percent de- 
cline In the U.S. crop. With world be- 
ginning stocks estimated at 28.1 mil- 
lion bales, the total supply is forecast 
at 94.7 million bales, up from 94.3 mil- 
lion in 1981/82, a year of record cotton 
production^ 

Record global mill use, projected 6 per- 
cent higher than In 1981/82, will help 
support prices. However, 1983/84 end- 
ing stocks are forecast at 24.8 million 
bales, implying a 35percent stocka-to- 
use ratio, an adequate supply of over 4 
months' use. iTerry Townsend 
(202) 447^8444 and Edward W.Allen 
(202) 382-9820] 

Tobacco 

Drought and reduced acreage have 
lowered the 1983 U.S. tobacco output 
by 30 percent from last year. Based on 
conditions around October 1, produc- 
tion is placed at 1.38 billion pounds, 
with tlw crop quality reduced as well. 

The lupply for 1983/84, however, may 
drop only about 4 percent because es- 
timated carryover stocks are 3.82 bil- 
lion pounds, up about 7 percent from 
last year The seasonal domestic sup- 
ply is forecast at fi.27 billion pounds^ 
with most types showing a decline. 

Prospects for world tobacco use indi- 
cate negligible increases in cigarette 
and unmanufactured tobacco sales, and 
use of U.S. tobacco may fall from last 
year*§ 1.63 billion pounds. U.S. exports 
are being dampened by the smaller 
crop and reduced qiiallty, and further 
discouraged by the strong dollar^ larger 
world supplies, and already high prices. 
For the year ending June 30» 1984, ex- 
ports may be below last year's 526 mil- 
lion pounds (635 million^ farm-sales 
weight). 

US. cigarette output this year should 
decline from the 694 billion pieces pro- 
duced in 1982. Increased excise taxes 
and higher wholesale prices may cause 
cigarette consumption to fall about 3 
percent in 1983. and could lower the 
smoking rate per person (18 years and 
older) from 1982*& 3,746 cigarettes. 
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U.S. flue-cured sales began on July 27. 
By October 11, growers had marketed 
about 95 percent of their crop, with 16 
percent placed under loan. Prices 
through mid-October averaged $1.79 a 
pound, about 1 cent more than a year 
earlier. With sharply lower produc* 
tion» cash receipts will decline from 
last year, and net receipts will fall 
even more because of much higher pro- 
duction coats per pound. IVerner A^ 
Grise (202) 447-8776] 

Peanuts 

Despite increased planted acreagei 
peanut production is down 15 percent 
from last year. The 19S3/84 estimate 
IB placed at 2,916 million pounds, with 
yields In the Southeast down 20 per- 
cent and in the Virginia-North Caroh- 
na region down 33 percent. Beginning 
stocks of B64 million pounds will 
lessen the impact, with supplies drop- 
ping only 10 percent from a year ago. 

This year's drought didn't damage 
peanuts as severely as the 1980 
drought, when yields averaged only 
1,645 pounds an acre* and 19 percent 
of production was crushed, Thia year's 
yield is estimated at 2,194 pounds an 
acre» with crushinga expected to be 12 
percent of production. 

Prices for both quota and additional 
peanuts are likely to be well above 
support prices. The sea son* average 
grower price for all peanuts is forecast 
at $560 a ton^ Hlightly above the quota 
loan i»te of S550. IJorge Hazera 
(202) 447 8444] 

Fruit 

As of October 1, the 1983/84 citrus 
crop (excluding California grapefruit 
grown outaide the Desert Valley) was 
forecast at 14 million tona, almost 5 
percent more than last season and 17 
percent above 1981/62. Larger crops 
are liiiely for grapefruit, lemons, 
oranges^ and tangerinesr but smaller 
outturns are expected for limes, 
tangelos, and Temples. 



The output of all Florida oranges is ' 

projecteid at 168 million boxes, 20 per- 
cent more than last season. On the [ 
other hand, the California orange | 
crop— placed at 46 million boxes— will 
be 37 percent less than in 1982/83. , 
Prospects are slso down in Texas and 
Arizona — 7 and 16 percent, respective* 

ly^ 

Even with a relatively large crop, 
prices of fresh oranges will likely 
strengthen from current lows because 
of smaller supplies of California nav- 
els^ Current prospects indicate that 
prices for fresh oranges this winter 
will average near last year's levels- 

With a larger crop and a relatively 
high juice yield, this year's pack of 
frozen concentrated orange juice 
(FCOJ) is expected to exceed last 
season's. The first forecast of the 
1983/84 Juice yield i& 1.43 gallons a 
box at 42 degree brix equivalent, com- 
pared with 1.48 for 1982/63. Despite 
smaller beginning stocks in prospect, 
the total supply of FCOJ will be more 
than last season's if Imports remain 
large. However, demand will likely 
rise as the economy continues to ex- 
pand. Thusi FCOJ prices may remain 
steady despite larger supplies. 

Prospects for grapefruit production 
(again excluding California fruit out- 
side the Desert Valley) point to 63.9 
million boxea, 11 percent more than 
last season, but 6 percent below 
1981/82. Larger crops are indicated 
for all areas except Arizona. With 
prospects for good demand, prices are 
not expected to decline appreciably. 

The lemon crop in Arizona and Califor- 
nia is forecast at 28 million boxes, 12 
percent more than in 1982/83. Despite 
the larger crop, total shipments 
through October 22 were moderately 



behind last season's pace, reflecting 
the reduced deliveries to processors. 
F.o.b. prices for fresh lemons have so 
far averaged moderately higher than a 
year earlier. However, prices are ex- 
pected to fall this winter when sup- 
plies increase further. [Ben Huang 
(202) 447 7290] 

Vegetables 

The 1983 fall potato crop is forecast at 
293 million cwt» 5 percent less than a 
year ago. Low prices for the 1982 crop 
and less contracting by processors 
lowered acreage, while this year's ex- 
pected average yield— 278 cwt an 
acre— will be 5 c^^t less than last 
year's. 

Grower prices for th^ 1983 crop will 
average between $5.25 and $5.76 per 
cwt, compared with S4.45 and $5.41 for 
1982 and 1981» respectively. In addi- 
tion to the smaller supply, stronger 
demand will also support prices. Con- 
sumption of fresh and processed pota- 
toes through the first 9 months of the 
year has apparently risen from 1982. 
Witli burgeoning restaurant sales and 
reduced contracted tonnage, processors 
have purchased potatoes on the open 
markets bidding up prices. In addition, 
the decline in 1983 world production 
could mean larger exportSt although 
traditionally the United States has not 
been a major exporter. 

Retail prices of fresh and processed po- 
tatoes will likely rise from a year ear- 
lier. Through mid- 1984, prices for 
fresh potatoes are forecast to average 
26 percent more than the previous 
year's relatively low levels. Although 
prices for frozen potato products have 
been steady since mid-1982, the in^ 
creased cost of raw potatoes and re- 
duced stocks portend price gains in the 
coming months. Higher cooking oil 
prices will also add pressure. On Oc- 
tober 1, holdings of frozen potato prod* 
ucts were 4 percent above a year ago* 
compared with 7 and 8 percent on 
April 1 and July Irrespectively. 
iMichael Stellmacher (202) 447 7290] 
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Sugar 

World Bugar production in 1983/84 is 
estimated at about 95 million metric 
tona, raw value, 6 percent below the 
revised 1982/83 output of 101 million 
tons. Sugar use U forecast at about 94 
million tons, up from the revised esti- 
mate of 92 million in 1982/83. With 
record be^nning stocks of over 45 mil- 
lion tons, the world price of sugar 
could average 9 to II cents a pound in 
calendar 1984* compared with an es- 
timated 9 cents in 1983, but still very 
low. Prices averaged 9 7 cents a pound 
in October, up marginally from 95 
cents in September- 

U.S. raw augar prices Cc.i.f., duty/fee- 
paid. New York) softened to 2L9 cents 
a pound in October, from 22.2 cents in 
September and 22.6 centa in August. 
Prices in fiscal 1983 averaged 21.8 
cents a pound, 3 cents above fiscal 
1982 and about 5 percent higher than 
last year's market stabilization price. 
[Robert Barry (202) 447-7 29€i 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releases 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the October Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 



November 



29 


Commercial Fertilizers 




(Consumption) 


30 


Agricultural Prices 


December 


2 


Egg Products 




Poultry Slaughter 




Dairy Products 


12 


Crop Production 


13 


Milk Production 


14 


Cattle on Feed 




Potato Stocks 


20 


Cattish 


21 


Eggs. Chickens, & Turkeys 




Cold Storage 


22 


Small Grains 




Hogs & Pigs 




Livestock Slaughter 


27 


Vegetables (prelim.) 


30 


Agricultural Prices 




Egg Products 



Reports available through subscription 
only. For subscription informationi 
write or call: Jerry Clajnpet, SRS- 
Crop Reporting Board, Rm. 6809 South 
Bldg., Washington, D.C 20250. 
(202) 447-2130. 




Farm Income Update 



FARM INCOME PROSPECTS 
FOR 1983 

Farm income prospects during 1953 
remain stronger ^han a year earlier. 
Although the forecast for net farm in- 
come, including inventory adjustment, 
haa fallen to $24 to $26 billion, from 
the 125 to $29 billion «et thia summer, 
all the drop is due to declining inven- 
tories. Because this summer*! drought 
cut output sharply, the value of crop 
inventories is now expected to fall $6 
to $8 billion; stocks at the end of 1983 
(excluding thos&under government 
loans) will likely drop below those of a 
year earlier The value of livestock in- 
ventories is expected to remain about 
equal to 1982, as higher hog numbers 
offset lower cattle and sheep herds. 

Fewer planted acres and drought- 
reduced yields have left crop output 
down 27 percent from last year's 
record. However, the shortfall will be 
partially offset by payment*in-kind 
(PIK) commodities coming onto the 
market. If PIK crops are considered as 
farm output this year, the production 
decline would be about 19 percent, 
compared with an 11-percent drop 
after the 1980 drought. 



Net cash income, including loans by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
(COG), is forecast between $42 and $44 
billion^ surpaBBing the 1980 high of 
$38.1 billion. In 1972 dollars, net cash 
income may range from $19 to $20 bil- 
lion, also the highest since 1980's $21.3 
billion. Total cash income is expected 
to rise to about $153 to 1155 billion be^ 
cause of the Government's increased 
cash and In-kind paymenta. About S4 
billion of the gain m net cash income 
are expected to come from a 3-percent 
decline in cash expenses. With the 
large surge in net cash income, farm^ 
ere will likely pay off a more-than* 
normal share of farm debtt increase 
1984 applications of some inputs, and 
consider replacing aging farm 
machinery and equipment. 

Cash Receipts To Decrease 
Cash receipts from crops and livestock 
are forecast to decline 1 to 2 percent 
from 1982*s $144.6 billion. Livestock 
receipts will likely remain near last 
year's $70.2 billion, as increased mar- 
ketings offset a 2- to 4-percent decline 
in prices. But cash receipts for red 
meat animals could fall about 2 per- 
cent this year. Heceipts for cattle and 
hogs may decline as lower farm prices 
more than offset higher marketings. 
Poulty and egg receipts, however* are 
expected to rise about 4 percent be^ 
cause of increased broiler production 
and prices. 

Cash receipts from dairy farming are 
projected to rise about 2 percent be- 
cause of increased marketings. How- 
ever, this forecast is not adjusted for 
the two 60-cent'per*cwt deductions* 
which are included as an expense item 
in farm income accounts The deduc- 
tions are expected to add about $700 
million to 1983 production expenses of 
dairy farmers. 

Thia year's cash receipts from crops 
are forecast to fall 2 to 4 percent from 
last year's $74*4 billion. Receipts from 
food ^ains are expected to drop 1 to 3 
percent; rice receipts will decline shar- 
ply, while wheat receipts should rise 
slightly. Since farmer participation in 
the government wheat program was 
substantial, and since wheat prices 
could average below the $3.65 loan 
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Farm Income and Cash Ftow Statement 

item 



19B0 



1981 



$B\l 



1982 



19S3F I 



Farm Income sources 

1 . Cas^ receipt* 

Crop** 

t Livestock 

Ca*h government payments . . , 
Value of PIK commodities, . , . 

2, Direct government pav^i^nti 



3, Other cash income^ 

4, Total cash Income (1+2^3)' . 

5, Nonmoney Income'* 

6, Realized gros^ income M+5), 

7, Value of in\/entorV change, , , 
6, TotHJ gross Income 164-71, , , 



Production expenses 
9. Caa^ ejtpenses" 
10. Total expenses. . 



1^ 

I 



Income sw tenant 

Neica*^ income.** 

Nominal U-9) 

Deflated n972tr , 



.12- 



13, 



Net farm ir>come:' 
Nominal total net (8-10). 
Total net {1972S)' , , , 
Total r>et (1967$)* . . . 
Off-form income , . , , 



Other sources arwJ uses of funds 

»14. Change in loans outsiancJif>g' 
Real estate. , * 
Nonreal estate' 
1! 



15. Rentaf income. 



t16. Gross cash ftow (1 Hl4+15f 
17, Cap rial expenditures' .... 



[18, Net cash flow'* i16l7|. 



140.5 

72,7 

673 

1.3 

0^ 

1,3 


142,3 

73.1 

69,2 

1.9 

0.0 

1.9 


1446 

74.4 

70,2 

3.5 

OJ) 

3^ 


142' 144 

69' 73 

68- 72 

4- § 

3- 5 

8- 10 


t.6 


2.0 


2.1 


1.5- 2-5 


143.4 


146.2 


150.1 


1.53-155 


12,1 


13.3 


13.9 


13- 15 


155,5 


159,4 


154.0' 


1_71 ■ 1 75 


5.3 


7,6 


-1.9 


%■ S 


150,1 


167,1 


162.2 


159- 163 


105.3 
128-6 


111,5 
137.0 


113.8 
140,1 


109-111 
135' 137 


38.1 
21.3 


34,7 
17,7 


36,3 


42- 44 

19- 20 


21.6 
12.0 

a.7 

37.7 


30.1 
15.4 

n.o 

39,9 


221 

10,7 

7.6 

394 


24- 26 

71 - 12 

7- 9 

40 42 
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rate IB the latter part of calendar 
1983, the volume of new CCC loans 
could be large and consequently in- 
crease wheat receipts. 

Cash receipts for feed grains and hay 
could fall slightly this year because of 
a lower volume that wUl offset sharply 
higher prices. Oil crop receipts will 
likely remain near a year earlier, as 



higher soybean and peanut prices 
offset reduced marketings. For cotton 
and tobacco^ receipts are expected to 
fall aharply a» lower marketings more 
than outweigh increased prices. 

Despite increased volume* receipts 
from fruits and nuts are forecast to 
drop a tenth this yeai because of shar* 
ply lower prices. Meanwhile, vegetable 
receipts could rise 1 to 3 percent from 
1962's S^.l billion, aa acreage- and 
drought*reduced volume is sold at 
higher prices. 



The PIK program lends more uncer- 
tainty than usual to the forecasts for 
crop receipts, inventory change, and 
government payments. This uncer- 
tainty could affect the outlook for net 
farm income, because PIK crops that 
fanners don't take entitlement to dur- 
ing calendar 1983 are not counted in 
receipts, government payments^ or 
farm inventory. Thus» the larger the 
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percentage of PIK commodities 
remaining with the CCC at the close of 
the year, the smaller 1983 farm in- 
come becomes Ho^v-ever* this situation 
could considerably enhance farm in- 
come propects for 19B4. 

Rare OccurreBce: 
Production Expenses To Decline 
Having declined only twice since 1940, 
farm production expenses are forecast 
to total about $136 biUii>n in 1983- 
compared with S140 billion In 19B2. 
Acreage reduction is the major force 
behind this projected 3-percent de- 
crease. The smaller planted acreage 
has affected nearly all eipensea associ- 
ated with crop production; It has been 
especially important in determining 
outlays for fertilizen pesticides, fuels^ 
seedt repairs, and machine hire. 
Smaller changes In input prices, espe- 
cially for manufactured inputs ttUels, 
fertilizer, and chemicals), and an eas- 
ing of average Interest rates on out- 
standing debt have also contributed to 
thft drop in expenses. 

Expenses for farm-origin inputSi which 
are associated mostly with livestock 
production, are expected to rise 1 per- 
cent to about $32 billion— largely be- 
cause of higher feed prices. Feed 
prices wilt likely average about 8 per- 
cent above 1982. Use of manufactured 
feeds, which account for over 60 per- 
cent of the feed expense categoryi rose 
about 2 percent during the firat half of 
the year. Overall, feed use Is expected 
to rise about 1 percent in 1983, mostly 
because of increased hog inventories. 
Outlays for feeder and replacement 
livestock will likely fall nearly a tenth* 
aa prices for feeder cattle and pigs 
drop from a year earlier and purchases 
of feeder and replacement cattle de- 
cline. 

Interest expenses in 1983 are forecast 
to remain about the same as 1982's 
$21.8 billion. While interest on real 
estate debt is expected to rise. Interest 
for nonreal estate debt could fall 5 to 7 
percent. 



Interest rates charged by farm lenders 
for short-term credit are forecast to de* 
cline measurably from 1982 averages. 
Although total nonreal estate debt On 
January 1, 1984. is forecast to fall be- 
cause dT declining CCC debt, average 
nonreal estate debt, excluding CCC, is 
stfll expected to Increase somewhat. 
Thuj, all the expected decline in ex- 
penses for nonreal estate interest will 
result from lower average interest 
rates. This would be the first year-to- 
year decline in this expense category 
since 1954. The percentage of total ex- 
penses accounted for by short-term in- 
terest charges^about 8 percent in 
1981 and 1982— should also decline 
slightly in 1983. 

Expenses for real estate interest are 
expected to rise at a slower clip than 
during the past few years Although 
long-term interest rales have declined 
this year, the drop will not substantial- 
ly affect the average rate on outstand- 
ing debt this year because of the 
longer turnover time- Average real 
estate debt, like nonreal estate debt, 
will likely rise at a reduced pace com- 
pared with the last few years. Real 
estate debt on January 1, 1984^ is ex- 
pected to be 2 to 4 percent higher than 
the previous year. [Gory Lucier 
(202) 447-231'A 
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Title Summary Released 

Livestock & Poultry Dec. 1 

Sugar & Sweeteners Dec. 6 

Ag. Supply & Demand Dec. 13 

Dairy Dec. 14 

Tobacco Dec, 15 

Agricultural Finance Dec. 16 

Summaries are available on some com- 
puter networks on the dates indicated; 
the fuU reports are also released elec- 
tronically 2 to 3 days later. For sub- 
scription information^ write or call 
EMS Information* Rm. 400 GHI Bldg., 
500 12th St. SW., Washington, 
D-C^ 20250 (202) 382-9754. 




World Agriculture 
and Trade 



OUTLOOK FOR OILSEEDS 
Depressed by a forecast one-third drop 
in U.S. outputi world soybean produc^ 
tion will decline sharply tn 1983/84, 
despite expected gains in Brazil and 
Argentina, Brazil may expand soybean 
area by shifting land away from corn* 
Howeveri poor seed quality and rising 
interest rates could limit Increased 
productivity and the expansion into 
marginal lands. In Argentina, yields 
could improve if the area of first-crop 
soybeans Increases at the expense of 
com plantings. The two countries 
combined are expected to plant 11 mil- 
lion hectares^ and their soybean output 
could reach nearly 20 million tonsi a 
10-percent gain from a year earlier 

High Prices Hinder Use 
Of U,S- Soybeans 

High U.S. prices for soybeans and prod- 
ucts will hkely affect world soybean 
use, as well as demand for other 
oilseeds. High U.S. prices have pushed 
the European Community's <EC) prices 
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Reversing ttie Trend: EC Using Less 
Sovt>ean Meal, as the Price Rtses 
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for soybean meal a record 36 percent 
above those for com. Generally, EC 
use of soybean meal falls when meal 
prices exceed com prices by 10 percent. 

The EC has plentiful alternative 
sources of protein. RecordOarge stocks 
of wheat and nonfat dry milk can be 
used aa protein sources in feed rations. 
However, supplies of other feedstuffs. 
such as barley ajid fodder, are tijht. 
After accouDting for these factors, as 
well aa the effect of the strong dollar, 
U.S. soybean exports to the EC are ex- 
^pected to fall more than 1 million tons 
in 1983/84, following a similar decline 
last year On the brighter aide, Euro- 
pean crushing margins may improve 
alightly because of higher oil prices^ 

The Soviet Union will continue to in- 
crease protein meal imports. The ex- 
panding livestock sector and improved 
protein levels in feed rations will like- 
ly lead to a 7-percent increase in soy- 
bean meal use in 1983/84, deapite high 
prices. Brazil and the EC will aupply 
the bulk of the projected 2.8 million 
tona of soybean meal imports. Since 



the Soviet Union has already pur- 
chased 400,000 tona of US^ aoiybeana 
for fiscal 1984, they will likely fulfill 
the 500,000-ton soybean and meal al- 
lowance that is part of the US^-USSR 
grain trade agreement. 

At current high prices, the quantity of 
U.S. oilseeds and products likely to be 
purchaaed by credit-dependent markets 
is uncertaia^ In Eastern Europe^ pro^ 
tein meal use maj fall 16 percent, 
with a large decline expected iB Po- 
land. Because of credit problems^ 
Poland's soybean meal purchases 
ftbrank drastically last year. 

In Mexico, soybean imports will drop 
sharply because of high prices and re- 
duced poultry output. Similarly, Mexi- 
can imports of U.S. sunHowerdeed will 
likely decline by as much as 35 percent 
becauae of reduced U.S. output and 
high prices. On the other handi 
Mexico's high demand for vegetable oil 
may provide some support for this im- 
port category. 

Oil Trade Hinges on Prices 
Global purchases of vegetable oil will 
depend on U.S. and world prices, which 
have skyrocketed thie year. Soybean 
oil is more costly than palm oil, even 
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though 1983 palm oil supplies were 
down slightly. Purthermo re ^ reduced 
coconut oil supplies due to drought in 
the Philippines caused world pnces for 
this oil to exceed $1,000 a ton in Au- 
gust. The pnce shocks have subsided 
sOTnewhati but tight soybean and palm 
oil supplies could remain through next 
summer, when more Brazilian soybean 
and Malaysian palm oil will be avails 
able. 

India's vegetable oil imports are ex- 
pected to drop almost 17 percent to 
about 1 million tonsi because the 
country s good peanut har\est will in- 
crease domestic oil supplies. Further- 
more, a higher percentage of lower cost 
palm oil will likely be permitted in 
production of vanaspatii an Indian 
cooking oil, probably increasing palm 
oil imports at the eipense of soybean 
oil 

U.S. Soybean Exports To Slide 
UhSh soybean exports are forecast to 
drop nearly 5 million metric tons to 
19.6 million in 1983/84. U.S. exports 
of soybean meal will likely fall 20 per- 
cent; however, world exports may de- 
crease only 3 percent becauae Soath 
American shipments could increase- 
Brazil depends on exporta to reduce its 
serious financial troubles, and is likely 
to move as much of ita soybean prod-^ 
uctB as possible after the 1984 harvest. 

U.S. exports of soybean oil will decline 
sharply—kQr ajmosl one-fourth from 
1982/83f 918 million tons. U.S. credit 
for P.U*480 shipments will likely be 
near last year's allocattons. Thus^ 
many countries will cut imports of 
US^ soybean oil becauae laat yearns 
credit allotment buys leas at today's 
higher prices. Because of competition 
from other major exporter*, the U.S. 
share of the world market for soybean 
oil may decline to 20 percent, com- 
pared with 25 percent last year and 38 
percent In 1979/80. [Jan Lipson 
(202) 44r-885S\ 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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General Economy 



U-S- ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
Economic recovery continued atrong in 
the third quarter, with the preliminary 
estimate of real gross national product 
(GNP) up at a seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of 7,9 percent. Expenditures 
for food and alcoholic beverages (1972 
dollars) also rose during the third 
quarter of 19S3, up about 2.5 percent 
from the previoue quarter and 5 per- 
cent above a year earlier. Recovery is 
expected to continue through 1964, 
although at a more modest 4- to 5- 
percent pace. Growing disposable in- 
come and 8 declining unemployment 
rate indicate a stronger demand for 
food and beverages. 

Prospects for sustained recovery 
beyond 1984 depend primarily on in- 
terest rates, wlidch are largely a func- 
tion of fiscal and monetary policiea. 
The current mix of fiscal stimulus and 
monetary restraint will cause contin- 
ued high real interest rates, forcing 
the recovery to slow even further dur- 
ing 1985. 



The implication for agriculture is a 
modest increase in domestic demands 
in contrast to the robust (but infla- 
tionary) growth that characterized the 
last cyclical recovery (1976*79). The 
overseas recovery is also expected to be 
modest by historical standards, bo ex- 
port demand will rebound only 
slowly— dampened even further by the 
likelihood of a continued strong doJiar. 

Food Expenditures 
Continue To Rise 

Personal consumption expenditures for 
food and alcoholic beverages ri^ached 
^29 billion (seasonably adjusted at an 
annual rate) during the third quarter 
of 1983, 2.2 percent above the previous 
quarter and 7.1 percent more than a 
year earlier- About 2 percentage 
points of the increase from a year ago 
were due to higher prices; real volume 
growth after a4JListment for higher 
prices was about 5 percent. 

Buoyed by a rapidly moving economy 
and a lower unemployment rato^ food 
and beverage expenditures for the 
fourth quarter should increase at a 
hefty pace. Expenditures for food eaten 
away from home are much more affect- 
ed by increases in disposable income 
than are expenditures for food and 
beverages purchased for at-home con- 
sumption. Over the past year, much of 
the gain in food and beverage expendi- 
tures has been coming from the 
eating<«ut market, and this will con- 
tinue m the fourth quarter 

For all of 1983^ expenditures for food 
and beverages will likely average 7 to 
8 percent above 1982, compared with 
about a 5,S^percent increase between 
1982 and 1961. When adjusted for 
price increases, the likely real growth 
for 1983 will be more than twice 
1982's^ 

Gains From Economic Recovery 
Will Be Greater Beyond the Farm 
Continued recovery through 1984 is ex- 
pected to result in about a 3- percent 
rise in real disposable personal income, 
which should generate about a 2- 
percent rise in food and beverage con- 



sumption. However, at the margin, 
growth in income and consumption ^n^ 
creases demand for marketing services 
more than for raw agricultural prod- 
ucts- Thus, while economic recovery is 
certainly a positive development for 
farmers^ most of the gaina in demand 
will take place beyond the farm. 

Labor markets are expected to contin- 
ue to improve slowly in 1984, with 
forecasts showing civilian unemploy- 
ment declining to about 8 percent by 
the fourth quarter. This would be 
down about 2 percentage points from 
the recession high of 10.7 percent in 
fourth quarter 1982. 

As for the inflation outlook, current 
rates of 3 to 4 percent are expected to 
accelerate somewhat in 19&4h to 5 to 6 
percent. Wages and benefits per man- 
hour will be increasing bh labor mar- 
kets tighten, while growth In output 
per man-hour will be slowing as the 
recovery matures- Thus, unit labor 
costs will accelerate toward the end of 
1984, causing the core inflation rate to 
rise^ 

The rise in food prices due to tighten- 
ing meat supplies will not have a sig- 
nificant impact on the overall price 
level. Because prices paid by farmers 
for inputs not of farm origin are close- 
ly tied to the general inflation rate, 
some acceleration in farm costs is ex- 
pected next year. 

In financial markets, above target in- 
creases in demand deposits and curren- 
cy through late spring caused the 
Federal Reserve to restrict further 
growth, pushing up mterest rates 
through midsummer. Money growth 
then slowed to within target range, 
and market expectations of less re^ 
striction permitted rates to drop some 
what, although they are still above 
last May's levels. Despite these short" 
run movements^ the overall outlook is 
for upward pressure on interest rates 
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General Economic Indicators 



Composite leading economic indicators Gross national producf^ 



Industrial production 
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through 1984, as strong private and 
public demand for credit clash with 
likely restricted growth in supply* 
Thus, in addition to higher input 
prices, farmers will face higher short- 
and long-term interest rates neit year. 
On an annuftl average baaiBt forecasts 
show rates 0.5 to 1.0 percentage points 
higher in 19&4 than in 1983. 

Although final sales and aggregate 
economic output will be expanding 
next year, high real interest rates will 
pull growth in fixed business invest- 
ment below what would otherwise be 
expected. This will not only reduce 
investment -led growth, but will also 
slow the buildup of capital* which ia 
crucial to longer term growth in pro- 
ductivity and real income. A funda- 
mental change in macroeconomic poli- 
cies or a shift in the rate of private 
savings will have to occur to generate 
necessary lower real interest rates, 

U.$. Trade DeHcit 
Continaes To Grow 
On the foreign trade front, net eiiports 
fell to $8.7 btlHon (preliminary) in the 
third quarter* from S12.3 billion in the 
second and S20.5 billion in the first 
quarter. Net exports have declined 
dramatically from their high of $53.4 
billion in third-quarter 1980. 

While exports have fallen fairly steadi- 
ly since 1980, imports have risen. This 
reflects not only different economic 
growth rates here and abroad—aa well 
as the different responses of import 
and export demand to changes in 
income— but also the dramatic 
strengthening of the U.S. dollar since 
1980. Because income growth is ex- 
pected to be higher in the United 
States than overseas again next year, 
and the dollar is projected to decline 
only sUghtly Of at all), the U.S. bal- 
ance of merchandise trade could reach 
a staggering deficit of $80 billion 
(current dollars) Jnd984. 



While a trade deficit of this magnitude 
should, at least theoretically^ cause the 
dollar to weaken* expected lange differ- 
ences between real interest rates here 
and abroad will liltely prevent this 
from occurring. Even if the dollar does 
weaken somewhat on an overall trade- 
weighted basis, it Is expected to con- 
tinue riaing on an agricultural trade- 
weighted basis— dampening prospects 
for substantial growth in farm exports. 

WORLD ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

World economic conditions have im- 
proved slowly over the^ course of 1983 
and will probably continue to do so in 
1984. Through the third quarter of 
1983* output growth in most major in- 
dustrialized countries was higher than 
a year earlier. Consumer spending and 
industrial production have increased 
fairly steadily since third-quarter 
1982. Meanwhile, unemployment and 
inflation rales have declined almost 
continuallyt w-hile interest rates de- 
creased through May before increasing 
slightly. Still, interest rmtes were 
lower through September than in 
January^ especially when adjusted for 
inflation. 

World growth is projected to be about 
2 percent in 1983 and between 3 and 
3.5 percent in 1984. WoHd growth 
rates for the 2 years following the 
1975 recession were 5.1 percent and 
4.1 percent, respectively. The industri- 
alized countries aside from the United 
States may achieve growth of 0.7 per- 
cent in 1983 and between 2 and 2.5 
percent in 1984. 



U.S. Export Future 
Hangs on Recovery Abroad 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
Japan are leading the recovery over- 
seas. Gains in consumption, produc- 
tion, and exporta have been the driving 
forces behind their expansion, despite 
negligible increases in government ex- 
penditures Based on growth in ex- 
ports, consumption, and Investment, 
these same countries, and perhaps 
West Germany, are apt to outpace the 
other industrialized nations next year. 

U,S. agricultural exports could benefit 
from these four countries' successes. 
During October 1982-June 1983, U.S. 
exports of wheat, coarse grains, and 
soybeans to Japan, and soybeans and 
soybean meal to West Germany and 
Canada declined leas than 3 percent in 
value from a year earlier. However, 
when iummed over all destinations, 
the U.S. export value of these commod- 
ities fell almost 17 percent. Obviously, 
general economic conditions were not 
the sole cause of demand strength in 
these three countries, nor were general 
conditions fully responsible for the 
weakness In the other markets. Yet, 
given the considerable sites of these 
three markets for U.S. commodities* 
especially for coarse grains and soy- 
beans, the countries* economic 
strength over the next 14 months 
could help stabilize the value of U.S. 
exports. 

The major industrialized nations that 
could continue to perform poorly next 
year are France and Italy. Neverthe- 
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lesSf projected increases in investment 
and exports could boost Italy's econom- 
ic growth well beyond France*s in 
1984. 

France's downturn was hastened by a 
well-publicized change in policy that 
devalued the franc, curtailed growth in 
govermnent expendituresi raised taxes* 
and lowered growth in the money sup- 
ply. The effects of these meaHures will 
probably be felt through next year; 
forecasts for growth in governmental 
expenditures, investment^ and con' 
sumption for Frajkce are lower than for 
any other major industrialized coun- 
try. 

The direct effects of the French and 
Italian economies on U.S, sales will 
likely be slight. Yet, France is a major 
market for exports from other Europe- 
an countries. Thus, other countries' 
income from sales to France will he 
limited* possibly restricting purchases 
of U.S. items. 

Developing Countries 
Rallying Slowly 

Conditions In the developing countries 
are improving, but slowly. Export 
values seem to be Increasing, but no 
significant gains in export earnings 
are likely until 1984, when the 
recovery in the induatnalized countries 
is expected to be in full swing. Import 
values will likely remain stagnant on a 
quarter to-quarter basia through early 
19M. Import values for second^ 
quarter 1983 were probably below a 
year earlier for all regions except, 
perhaps^ the Middle East. Imports 
have dropped most significantly for La- 
tin America- as the major countries 
have cut purchases to conserve foreign 
exchange. 



The developing countries will likely be 
led by Asia, where growth may reach 5 
and 6 percent In 1983 and 1984. 
respectively, Africa and the Middle 
East will follow with increases around 
3 percent in 1983 and 4 to 5 percent in 
1984. Latin America remains a trouble 
spot economically. Hence. It is diffi* 
cult to project growth rates in that re- 
gion over the next 2 years. Forecasta 
place the Latin American economy 
down about 2.5 percent in 1983 and up 
marginal ly, if at all, in 1984, 

In many developing countrieSi most 
notably Mexico and Brazil, policies to 
conserve foreign exchange have direct- 
ly and indirectly cut demand for agri- 
cultural imports However, the value 
of U,S. export sales to all regions but 
South Asia are forecast xt^ in fiscal 
1984. 

The steady rise In commodity prices 
since the third quarter of 1982, higher 
import demand by some industnalized 
countries* decreasing world interest 
rates, and stable oil prices have helped 
stem the decline in growth rates in 
most developing areas. The recovery 
In the industrialized countries will 
help increase developing countries' ex- 
ports. Meanwhile, only slight in- 
creases in inflation In industrialized 
nations will help constrain expansion 
in developing countries' import costs. 
Yet, increased economic activity will 
keep interest rates from falling much^ 
and could raise them over the course of 
next year- Therefore, developing coun- 
tries that had difficulties financing 
their debts in 1982 and 1983 will have 
similar problems in the future, \n ad- 
dition, other developing countries may 
join the ranks of those already in 
arrears. 

A worsening of the debt situation in 
developing countries would have an 



impact on U.S. exports or the Federal 
budget. For example, Mexico, when 
forced to reschedule its debt in 1982, 
rationed foreign exchange and limited 
some agricultural imports in the pro- 
cess. U.S. exports to Mexico may have 
declined if the U.S. Government hadn't 
provided credit. In another example^ 
the International Monetary Fund has 
insisted that Brazil limit wage in- 
creases to 80 percent of inflation^ rath- 
er than a complete adjustment for in* 
flation as before. Such a change would 
reduce real wages and could dampen 
demand for agricultural as well as oth- 
er products^ 

For U.S, agricultural exports, a strong 
increase in worldwide demand is not 
likely because of the state of the glo- 
bal economy. Economic recovery has 
been weak by previous standards. For 
example* consumption in the major in- 
duatriall/ed economies will likely In- 
crease less than 2 percent m real 
terms in 1983 and 1984, whereas the 
1976 gain was nearly 4 percent. Unem' 
ployment ratea, though lower than 
during the spring, are still higher than 
at any time since World War 11, and 
they will likely remain high through 
1984» especially tn Europe. Neverthe* 
lessi despite sluggish demand, U.S, ex- 
port prices are up. Therefore, a $4.5 
billion increase ia forecast for U,S. ex- 
ports, placing them near 1982*8 value. 
[Paul Prentice (202) 447-7340, Art 
Morey (202) 447-8470, and Anthony E. 
Gallo (202) 447-8707] 
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1984 COMMODITY PROGRAMS 
Following sharp declines in total crop 
production this year, the 1984 wheat* 
feed grain, and cotton programs pro- 
vide leas incentive to limit production 
than in 1983. Diversion and advance 
deficiency payments will not be offered 
for the crops, and a payment in- kind 
(PIK) provision will be offered only for 
wheat. 

Therefore, participation in the 1984 
programs is eip^cted to be consider- 
ably lower than in 1983. Furthermore, 
the high acreage reduction require- 
ment for wheat and cotton, strong feed 
grain prices, and high soybean 
prices— a competing crop for cotton- 
will make participation less attractive. 

Wheat 

Provisions of the 1984 wheat program 
were announced on Auguat 9; the 
aignup runs from January 16 to 
February 24. The program includes a 
$4.45- a -bushel target price, a $3.30 na* 
tlonal average loan rate, a 30-percent 
acreage reduction requirement, and an 
optional PIK arrangement. 



To be eligible foi^progfiiaB benefits, 
producers must limit planted acreage 
to no more than 70 percent of their 
wheat base and devote to conservation 
use an amount of cropland equal to 
42.86 percent of the 1984 planted and 
PIK acreage. The acreage base will be 
the average of the area planted and 
considered planted in 1982 and 1983. 

Participants in the acreage reduction 
program may divert an additional IQ 
to 20 percent of their wheat base and 
receive a payment- in -kind equal to 75 
percent of the established yield times 
the diverted acreage. The 1983 pro 
gram allow^ 10 to 30 percent of the 
base, with an in-kind payment of 95 
percent. For the 1984 program, produc- 
ers must agree to first use wheat from 
their reserve, then regidar CCC loans. 
Those with no outstanding loans must 
harvest for PIK. Growers with no 
loans and who are unable to harvest 
for PiK receive no PIK payment. 

Land designated for conservation use 
must have been devoted to row crops 
or small grains in 2 of the past 3 years, 
except for summer fallow farms. Hay- 
ing is not permitted; however, acreage 
may be grazed during the 6 months 
that are not part of the principal grow- 
ing season. Offsetting and cross com- 
pliance again will not apply. 

For the 1984 wheat crop, there will be 
no immediate entry into the farmer- 
owned reserve. Further* USDA will re- 
view the size of the reserve before reg- 
ular price support loans for the 1984 
crop reach maturity. At that time» a 
ceiling may be placed on the aize of 
the reserve. 

An additional feature^ first used in the 
1983 PIK program, states that the 
signup for the acreage reduction and 
PIK programs will be binding, and 
damages must be paid for failure to 
comply. 



Feed Grains 

On September 29, a lO-percent acreage 
reduction program was announced for 
the 1984 crop of feed grains. Since 
feed grain supplies have been reduced 
thia yean the purpose of the 1984 pro- 
gram is to conserve fragile cropland by 
establishing an acreage conservation 
reserve. The signup period will be the 
same as for the wheat program. Provi- 
sions of the feed grain program include 
regular CCC loan and purchase rates 
per bushel for: corrit $2,55; sorghum, 
$2.42; barley, $2,08: oats, $1.31; and 
rye, $2.17, 

To be eligible for price support bene- 
fits, a producer must agree to limit 
corn, sorghum, oat, and barley acreage 
to not more than 90 percent of the 
farm's feed grain base, and to devote 
to an acreage conservation reserve an 
amount of cropland equal to 11.11 per^ 
cent of planted acreage. As under the 
1983 progromf two acreage bases will 
be established: one for com and 
sorghum, and the other for barley and 
oats. The base will be the acreage 
planted and considered planted in 1982 
and 1983. 

Land designated for use in the acreage 
conservation reserve must have been 
planted to row crops or small grains in 
2 of the last 3 years, except for sum- 
mer fallow farms. The land must also 
be protected from wind and water ero- 
sion throughtout the year. Haying is 
not permitted; however, the acreage 
may be grazed, except during the 6 
principal growing months. 

As in the 1983 program, waxy corn 
will be included, but not popcorn or 
sweet corn. Malting barley will not be 
exempted from the program. Offset- 
ting and cross compliance will not ap- 
ply. Signup will be binding, and dam- 
ages will be required for failure to 
comply. 

As in the 1984 wheat program, there 
will be no immediate entry in the 
farmer-owned reserve. Any 1984 feed 
grains entering the reserve will be at 
the same loan rate as for regular CCC 
loans. 
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Cotton 

Ab a result of the Extra Long Staple 
Cotton Act of 1983, the extn long sta- 
ple (ELS) cotton pro-am has be^n 
changed and now U very similar to the 
upland cotton pro-am. The pro^amB, 
announced October 28, include on 
acreage reduction of 26 percent for up- 
land cotton and 10 percent for ELS 
cotton. Signup is slated for January 16 
to February 24, the game as for wheat 
and feed grains. 

Price supi>ort benefits require produc- 
ers to limit their upland cotton plant- 
ings to not more than 76 percent of 
their acreage base. The acreage put in 
conservation use must equal 33.33 per- 
cent of the upland cotton planted area. 
Producers of ELS cotton, on the other 
hand, must agree to Htnit planted 
acreage to not more than 90 percent of 
their acreage base* An amount of 
cropland equal to ILll percent of ELS 
planted acreage must be devoted to ap- 
proved conservation uses. 

The 1984 loan rate for ELS cotton will 
be 82.5 cents a pound, with a target 
price of 99 cents. The loan rate will he 
55 cents a pound for stnct low mid- 
dling 1-1/16 inchf mlcronaire 3.6 to 4,9^ 
upland cotton, with a target price of 
81 cents. 

The acreage bases for the two cotton 
programs will be the average of the 
acres planted and prevented from be- 
ing planted during 1980-82. The up- 
land cotton acreage base will be the 
average of the acres planted and con- 
sidered planted in 1982 and 1983. An 
acreage base reserve equal to 5 percent 
of the total base will be established for 
ELS cotton in order to correct inequi- 
tiesi prevent hardship, and establish 
bases for farms on which no ELS cot- 
ton was planted during 1980-83. 



The remaining progratn proviHions are 
identical for -both types of cotton. 
Land designated to conservation use 
must have been devoted to row crops 
or small graina in 2 of the last 3 years, 
except for summer fallow farmer In 
the case of summer fallow, the pro- 
grams require that conservation use 
acreage must be land that would have 
been planted to small grains or row 
crops in 1984 in the absence of the cot- 
ton programs. In each case, the land 
must be protected against wind and 
water erosion throughout the year 

Also for both crops^ the programs offer 
recourse loans for seed cotton. The 
loan nte for seed cotton will he the 
same as that for lint cotton, adjusted 
to a lint basis. All contracts are bind- 
ing, and damages will be required for 
failure to follow program provisions. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 

Bills recently introduced in the 
Congress indicate that changes may be 
made in the already announced pro- 
grama. As of late Octoher, Senate ac' 
tion was pending on a target price- 
freeze bill (H*R. 2733) that would give 
the Secretary of Agriculture discretion 
to roll back commodity target pdces to 
1983 levels^ If this legislation comes 
before the full Senate, Senators Dole 
and Jepson have said they would offer 
an amendment, under which ^ 

• Target piice minimums for the 
1984 and 1985 crops would be set at 
$4.38 a hushel for wheat. $2.95 for 
com. 72*1/2 cents a pound for up- 
land cotton^ and $1L65 per cwt for 
rice. (All suggested price 
minimums are above 1983 levels.) 

• The 1984 wheat program would 
have a 20'percent acreage reduc- 
tion, a lO-percent land diversion^ 
and an 85- percent minimum PIK 
payment. 

• A $300 million revolving fund 
would be provided for export pro- 
grams in fiscal 1984 and 1985. 
Repayment would be diverted to a 
permanent revolving fund. 

• A $600 million fund would be set 
aside for drought assistance. 



Several bills introduced in the House 
of Representatives in October could 
also alter the announced wheat and 
feed grain programs. For example, 
H.R. 4072, reported out the House 
Agriculture Committee and awaiting 
floor action, concerns itself with wheat 
and the following provisions: 

e Target prices would be $4.38 a 
bushel for the 1984 crop and $4.46 
for 1986 

• There would be a 20-percent 
acreage limitation and lO-percent 
land diversion, with a diversion 
payment-of $3 a hushel for the 1984 
crop. The Secretary must make 60 
percent of the payment as soon as 
possible after the producer enters 
into the contract. 

e A PIK compensation rate of 85 per- 
cent of the farm-program yield 
would be offered. 

• Haying and grazing of conservation 
use acreage would be permitted 
under the same provisions as the 
1983 program. 

• For summer fallow regions, the 
treatment of conservation use 
acreage would be the same as in 
1983. 

^ The end of the signup period would 
be extended to not earlier than 
March 30, 1984. 

Dairy Legislation 
The Senate passed the dairy/tobacco 
bill <S. 1529) hy voice vote on Oc- 
tober 7. Howeveri by early November, 
the House had not considered the bill. 
If passed and enacted, this measure 
would supersede dairy provisions of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1982. One aspect of S. 1529, since 
changed by the Senate to H.R. 3385, 
includes lowenng dairy price support 
from $13.10 to $12 60 per cwt as soon 
as the new legislation becomes lawi 
with the following exceptions: 
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• On March 31^ 1985, the price may 
be reduced 50 cents if CCC pur- 
chases are estimated to exceed 6 
billion poimdi. 

• On July 1, 1985^ the price may be 
reduced another 50 cents if estimat- 
ed purchases exceed 5 billion 
poundi. 

• On July 1, 198% the price may in- 
crease at least 50 cents if estimated 
purchases are 5 billion pounds or 
\essr 

As a point of comparison, CCC pur- 
chases for 1983 will likely be between 
16 and 18 billion pounds. 

Other dairy provisions of the bill en- 
compass: 

• A 50-cent-per-cwt deduction from 
all milk sales through December 31, 
1984 

• A 15-month paid divenion propram. 
providing a $10-per-cwt payment to 
producers who si^ up to reduce 
their milk output between 6 and 30 
percent from a base period* The 
diversion program would be partial- 
ly funded by the 50-cent deductions, 
and the Secretary must minimize 
any economic harm beef and pork 
producers encounter because of the 
diversion program. 

• Limitations on the transfer of dairy 

herds and on the use of idled pro- 
duction facilities. 

Both the paid diversion and deduction 
authority would apply only to the 48 
contiguous States. 

The bill would also establish a dairy 
promotion and research program, 
which would be funded by a IS-cent- 
per-cwt mandatory assessment on all 
milk sales.. The program would be ad- 
ministered by a 36-member board, and 
would be ended if not approved by 50 
percent of the producers in a referen- 
dum held shortly before September 30, 
1985. 



The House is now scheduled to debate 
several major amendments to ita ver^ 
sion of the dairy bill <wbich the House 
renumbered H.R. 4196). These include 
an amendment by Representative 
Conable that would lower the minimum 
support level for 1983/S4 and 19S4/85 
to $11.60 per cwt. 

Tobacco Legislation 
The tobacco provisions of S. 1529 in- 
clude freezing the support price for 
1984 flue-cured tobacco at the 1982 
level. The 1985 price would also be 
frozen if the regular support formula 
for that year is no more Uian 5 percent 
greater than in 1984. 

S. 1529 would set 1984 and 1986 sup- 
port prices for hurley and other tobac- 
cos at levels that would not narrow the 
normal support-pnce differences 
between flue-cured and these other to- 
baccos. The bill would end the "double 
assessment^ In which both the owiher 
and the lessee contribute to the no* 
net-cost tobacco fund- In addition^ the 
legislation would increase from 1 to 3 
percent the flue cured quotas given to 
new tobacco growers. 

S. 1529 would also eliminate the lease 
and transfer of flue-cured allotments 
and quotas begijining with the 1987 
crop, and would extend by 1 year— to 
December 1, 1984-the date by which 
nonfarming entities must sell their 
quota Hw Lease and transfer for the 
1984-86 crops would be permitted only 
if both parties a^ee that no payment 
for the lease be made before the tobac- 
co is marketed* 

Other provisions of S. 1529 cover a 
variety of commodities and include: 

e Offering damaged CCC corn stocks 
to livestock and poultry producers 
affected by drought. The com 
would be offered at 75 percent of 
the county loan rate. 

e Developing an egg marketing order. 

e Reviewing Federal milk marketing 
orders. This would be done by the 
Secretary periodically. 

e Suspending the minimum limita- 
tion on certain meat imports for 
calendar 1984 and 1985. iTom 
Fiiiton (202) 447-4943] 
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Recent Publications 



USDA's Economic Research Service 
publishes a number of research reportsp 
statistical supplements, handbooks^ 
and other periodicals thst may be of 
interest to you as an Agricultural 
Outlook reader. 

New Reports -GPO 

The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U-S. Govern- 
ment Printing, Office. Washington^ 
DC 20402. Order by report title and 
number Make checka payable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Prices sub- 
ject to change. Bulk discounts avail- 
able. For Taster service or further in- 
foimmtion call GPO's order desk at 
(202) 783 3238. 
High- Value Agricultural Exports: US. 

Opportunities in the 1980's. FAER- 

188. 88 pp. (Price $450). 
Livestock and Meat Statistics: Supple 

ment for 1982. SB-522. 160 pp. 

(Price $5-50). 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector 

1982 









1983 






1984 




Annual 


' 


II 


HI 


IV F 


Annual F 


r'F 


l^f 


133 


131 


136 


135 


V^ 


136 


145 


148 


145 


145 


143 


138 


^35 


140 


142 


147 


121 


lie 


127 


133 


yAl 


131 


149 


149 


151 


151 


154 


153 


»153 


153 


158 


163 


157 


157 


160 


160 


161 


160 


166 


169 


144 


144 


141 


146 


138-142 


141-145 


139-143 


_ 


72 


72 


71 


70 


66-70 


69-71 


68-72 


-^ 


72 


72 


70 


76 


69-73 


7a74 


6973 


— 


266.4 


267 


270 


269 


269 


269 


274 


279 


248,8 


238 


244 


242 


238 


241 


246 


251 


276.8 


284 


285 


285 


289 


286 


290 


295 


35 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


285.7 


289 


292 


292 


294 


292 


297 


302 


279.2 


281 


283 


283 


283 


262 


287 


292 


306.5 


315 


319 


321 


325 


320 


328 


331 


38 J 


9.3 


8.5 


7.9 


11.1 


34.5 


10.2 


9.0 


15.4 


4.1 


4.3 


3.9 


4.3 


16^ 


4.1 


4.3 



IV 

Pricat received bv farmer* (1977^100) 128 

Livestock and products 140 

Crops 115 

Price* p«id bv ^fmeri, il977"t00) 

prod, iiemi 148^ 

Commodities •nd services, irtt.» 

taxes, and wayes . . » . .^ ^.,. 156 

CBhr»c«iptt» ($bJI,)* ^ 146.3 

Livestock [$ biJ.l 68.9 

Crops (S blLl '^ 77.4 

Markflt basket (1967*100) 

Retail cost 265.6 

Farm value . . 239.0 

Spread „. . 281 2 

Farm valuei/retaiJ cosi (%) 33 

Retail prtces h9€7"lOO) 

Food 286.6 

At home 276.5 

Awav-from hom* 311,6 

AQficultural«xports (S bil,}' . . . .^ ..^,,^. . 8,8 

Agricultural imports {$ bil,)^ . ,.......? 3.9 

Livestock and products 

Total livestock and products 0974-100} , . 11Z9 111.7 110.3 115.7 116.2 116.4 114.7 112.1 113.5 

Beef Uii. lb.) 5.618 22.366 5.525 5,549 6^12 5.900 22.986 5.650 5^300 

Pork (miklb,) .' 3,638 14,121 3.433 3.726 3,644 4,125 14.978 3750 3750 

VeaKmlLlb.) 110 423 103 99 111 110 423 105 90 

Lamb*nd mutton (miL lb.) 93 3&6 93 89 94 90 366 88 80 

Red meats ImiL lb.) 9,659 37.266 9.204 9,463 9^61 10,225 38753 9.593 9;Z20 

Broilers imIL lb.) 2,911 12.038 3.059 3^77 3,100 2.940 12.376 3,080 3;280 

Turkeys (mil. lb.) u. . . 759 2.458 462 581 755 760 2.558 450 530 

Total moBtsand poultry Imtl.ib.) 13,329 51.762 12725 13,321 13,716 13,925 53.687 13.123 13.030 

EggsUll.d/.l M79 5798 K432 T,400 1,390 1.435 5.657 1,400 1.385 

Milk (bil. IbJ 32.9 135.8 34.0 36.5 34.8 33.9 139.2 34.1 36.1 

Choice steer*. Omaha (S^cwt.) 58.87 64.22 61.52 67,04 60.89 58-61 61-63 62-66 66-70 

B34TOWS and gilt*. 7 market* fS/cwtJ .... 55.12 55.44 .55.00 46.74 46.90 4043 46-46 4246 45-49 
Brollers-vvholesale. 9-citv we)a^ted avg. 

dressed (ctsyib.) 41.5 44.0 43.4 *46.5 '53.9 *44'48 - 46-50 48-52 

Turkflvs- wholesale. N.Y..8'16 lb. hens. 

dressed (cts^lb.) 637 60.8 54.9 57.3 60.3 62-66 58-60 55^59 59^63 

E99S.N.Y.Gr.AlargeJct*7cli.) 68.4 70.1 65.8 69.1 74.4 78^82 71 73 7175 68 72 

Milk, all at farm ($/cwt.) 13.87 13.60 13.73 13.33 13.33 13.80^ 13.55^ 13.60- 13.10- 

14.00 13.65 14,00 13.70 

Cf op prices Bt the farm* 

Wheat (S/bu.) 3.47 3,53 3.60 3.68 3.54 ^ 3-50-3.70 

Corn ($/bu.) 2.12 2.70 2.54 3.00 3^7 ^ 3<40-3.80 

Sovbeani ($/bu.) 5.29 5.65 5.68 6j01 7.37 - 8.509.50 

Upland cotton (cts./lb.) 59,0 57.6 57.4 60.8 64.7 _ _ _ _ 

^ Quartorlv cash receipts are *ea^naNv ad|usted at ar^nual rates. ^ Annual data are based on Oct.- Sept, fiscal years ending with the tndfated V^r. ^The 
9'Citv price ha* been discontinued; Starting with the second quarter 1983 the broiler Price is the new 12-cltv average. * Quarter I v Pricoj are simple aver- 
ages; annual Pr»ces are for marketing vear beginning in s^^r Indicated. F - Forecast. Numberi mav not add to totals due to rounding, 'Seasonallv adjusted 
at annual rates. 
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Farm Income 



Farm income statistics. 



1973 



1974 



1$75 



1976 



1977 



197a 



1979 



1960 



1981 



1982 



1983 F 



$ BlL 



Receipts 
Cash receipts' 

Crops* 

Livestock 

Total 

Other cash Income* , . . 
Total cash incom« . 

Nonmon^ Income* . . 

Realised gross Income 

Value of inventory chg. 

Total gross Income . , 



41 1 


5M 


45.8 


49.0 


48.6 


53.7 


63.2 


72.7 


73.1 


74.4 


70 to 74 


45.8 


4K3 


43.1 


46.3 


47.6 


59.2 


68.6 


67.8 


69.2 


70.2 


69 to 71 


86.9 


92.4 


88.9 


95.4 


96.2 


112.9 


131.8 


140.5 


142.3 


144.6 


141 to 145 


3.4 


K4 


1.8 


1.8 


3X) 


4.3 


2.9 


2.9 


3.9 


5.6 


9 to 13 


90.3 


93.8 


90.7 


97.1 


99.2 


117.2 


134.7 


143.4 


146.2 


150,1 


153 to 155 


5.3 


6.1 


6.5 


7.3 


8.4 


9.2 


10.7 


12.1 


13.3 


13.9 


13 to 15 


95.6 


99.9 


97.2 


104.4 


107.6 


126.4 


145.4 


155.5 


159.4 


164.0 


167 to 169 


3.4 


-1.6 


3.4 


-1.5 


1.1 


.8 


4.9 


■5.3 


7.6 


^1.9 


■6 to -8 



99.0 



98.3 



100.6 



102.9 



108.7 



127.2 150.4 



150.1 



167.1 



162.2 160tol62 



Expenses 
Cash expenses* 


S5.0 


59.6 


61^7 


67.8 


7Z0 


81.0 


97.3 


105.3 


111.5 


113.8 


109 to 111 


Total expenses 


646 


71.0 


75.0 


82.7 


S8.9 


99.5 


118,1 


128.6 


137.0 


140.1 


1 35 to 1 37 


Inooms 

Net cash income 

Total net farm income . . . 


35.3 
34.4 


34.2 
27.3 


29.0 
25.6 


29.3 
20.1 


27.3 
19.8 


36.2 
27.7 


37.4 
32.3 


36.1 
21.5 


347 
30;1 


36.3 
22.1 


42 to 44 
24 to 26 


Deflated total net farm* . . 


32.5 


23.7 


20.4 


15.2 


14.1 


18.4 


19.7 


120 


15.4 


10.7 


11 to 12 


Off-farm Income* 


24.7 


28.1 


23 9 


26.7 


26.1 


29.7 


35.3 


37.7 


39.9 


39.4 


40 to 42 



F - Forecait, ' Includes net CCC loafw. ' Income from machine hire and custom work, farm recreational income, and direct goverfifiwnt pavments. 
'Imputed 9foss rental walue of farm dwellings and value of home consumption. 'Excludes depractation of farm capital, perquisites to hired tabor, and 
expenses awociated with farm dwellings, and includes net rent to all landlords. 'Deflated by the GNP impljcit Price deflator. 1972=100. Reflects 
changes in farm Oefjnltfon In 1975 and 1977. 



Cash receipts from farming ■ ^^ ^-= — 

1982 1983 

Aug Sapt Oct NOV Dae Jan F* Mar Apr May Juno July Au« 

Farm markfltingi ar»d CCC loan.' . 10.822 12,145 U.997 16,174 14,780 14.570 10,641 10.190 9.812 9.148 9,747 10.533 11,449 

Livestock and products 5.810 5.951 6.183 5,661 5.678 5,783 5S45 6,1ffi 6j027 5,506 5.816 5.219 5S30 

Meat animal 3,448 3.496 3.624 3.276 3,168 3.392 3.804 3,740 3,660 3.008 3.261 2392 3,419 

DBtvproducts 1.513 1.469 1.519 1,465 1,554 1.563 1.445 1.624 1.590 1.659 1.675 1,529 1.509 

Pou^andeggs 776 821 816 849 875 726 626 735 685 757 902 809 929 

CThe7 T. 73 165 224 91 81 102 70 83 92 82 78 189 73 

Crops . 5.012 6,194 8,814 10,493 9,102 8,787 4.686 4,008 3.785 3,642 3,931 5,314 5.519 

Fwa Vi\ni'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. .. 1.365 1,384 1,159 1.153 774 1.038 582 461 371 377 889 1,754 1.394 

Fsedcrops. 896 1,180 1,572 2.430 2594 3.256 1.522 1 ;255 986 961 1.148 1.071 1.049 

Cotton (Urn and »ed) -20 47 634 1,115 1.161 1.083 540 72 69 143 70 45 230 

Tobacco 709 578 332 441 533 447 111 38 29 10 14 489 

Oll-baaringeropi 381 744 2.639 2,660 1.539 1.539 672 704 545 424 422 714 727 

Vagetatjies ar«J melons. ...,. 685 912 959 606 523 464 434 587 709 742 477 638 692 

Fruitsarv* tree nut 572 736 836 848 743 424 317 238 310 372 494 586 497 

Other 424 613 683 1,220 935 546 518 653 766 613 431 492 441 

Governm.nlpr^m.nt,...,. 34 56 67 974 444 681 511 148 706 288 „ 243 167 99 

Total cash rtciptt* 10.856 12201 15.064 17,148 15.224 15;251 11.152 10,338 10,518 9,436 9.990 10.700 11.548 

' Receipts from loans represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. ' Cash receipt* estimates reported in this issue for 1982 
contain revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC loans repaid, which has the effect of reducing sales. 
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Cash receipts* from farm marketings, by States, January- August 



St^e 



Livntock 
and Products 



19S2 



1983«; 



Crops* 



1982 



1983 



Total^ 



1982 



1983 



$MiJ. 



North Atlantic 














Maine 


154.0 


154.4 


119.0 


100.1 


273.0 


2543 


New Kampihire 


48,8 


50.3 


17.7 


17,0 


66.5 


67.3 


Vermont * - - ^ 


243.0 


250<6 


203 


21.5 


263.9 


2723 


Massachusetts 


88.5 


88.0 


102,4 


91,7 


190,9 


179.7 


Rhode Inland 


9,3 


9.2 


iai 


9.9 


19.4 


193 


Connecticut .,...,, 


123.0 


124.4 


84.2 


70.1 


207.2 


194.5 


New York 


1 ,245.1 


i;Z62.9 


4093 


399.9 


1 355.0 


1 ,662.7 


New Jerbiiy 


84.7 


84.3 


2563 


260.3 


341.5 


3443 


Penhsvivania 


M54.2 


1/16ZB 


498.7 


499.9 


1 ,953,0 


13627 


North Central 














Ohio ^ 


1 .024.4 


1>0^.4 


1.1313 


1 ,335.9 


2.156.1 


2.371.3 


Indiana , . . . 


1,155.0 

1 >574.9 

774.3 


1.1343 
1,564.7 

782.0 


i;Z53.4 

3.472.6 

869.9 


1 ,433,0 

3J044.2 

941.7 


2.408.4 
5.047.5 
1.&44J2 


23673 


IMinoii 


43083 


Mkhigan 


1 .723.7 


Wi«oniin i 


2.775.2 


2 £52-2 


612,9 


671.2 


3.3883 


3.323.4 


MJnneKita , . . 


2,360.9 


2,345.7 


1 .628.1 


1398.1 


3379.0 


4.2433 


j-lowa , . . h 


3,969.0 
1 ,332.3 


3.996.0 
1 .329.5 


2.738.4 
861.7 


3.008.8 

685.4 


6.707.4 
2.194,1 


7.004.8 


^M|39kxjri 


2314.8 


Nonh D»kotB 


424.3 


4473 


978.5 


1 ^443 


1.402,9 


1.692.4 


South DakOia 


1 ,1 34.7 


1 ,1 36.4 


522.2 


636,4 


1.656^ 


1.772.8 


Nebfa»ka 


2345.6 


2.740.1 


1,641.5 


1,467,3 


4>W7.1 


4,207.4 


Kansas . . , . 


2.485,7 


2.480.0 


1 .409.6 


1 .379.9 


3.895.3 


3.860.0 


Southern 




Delaware 


197.4 


203.1 


52,4 


51.4 


249,7 


2543 


Maryland. * , 


479,7 
636.1 


482.0 
64a9 


180.7 
2B2.0 


189,7 
271,3 


660.4 
91B.2 


671.7 


Virginia 


912.2 


West Virginia 


112,1 


115.2 


26.8 


28.3 


138.9 


1433 


North Carolina 


1>05K2 


1.061.0 


1JD97.9 


848.5 


2.149.1 


1.909.4 


Souih Carolina 


265.1 


266.7 


418.4 


362.6 


6633 


629.3 


Georgia 


1>125.0 


1 .1 42,2 


656.1 


591.7 


1.781.1 


1.7333 


'Fiorltla . 


634.7 


648.3 


2,362.8 


2,467.3 


2.997.5 


3,115.7 


;Kentucky 


704,8 


7113 


6753 


685.4 


1 ,380.5 


1.397.2 


Tennessee 


620.7 


619.3 


430.2 


467.0 


1 .050.9 


1 .0863 


Alabama 


B44.1 


837.1 


387.5 


369.1 


1 231 3 


1.206.2 


Mississippi ^ 


627.2 


626.0 


460,9 


416.2 


1,088.1 


1 .0423 


Arkansas 


1.085.5 


1.017^1 


662.6 


524.9 


1.748.1 


1.5423 


Louisiana 


331.3 


333.0 


4433 


370.6 


775,2 


703.5 


Oklahoma 


1 .437.7 


1 .391 .5 


647.4 


546.3 


2.085.1 


2.037.9 


Texas 


3.602.1 


3.563.3 


2.750.7 


3JO&0J2 


63523 


6.5433 


Weit«m 














Montana 


363.4 


384.5 


466.6 


5B9.8 


8303 


9743 


Idaho 


540.1 


541,7 


586.7 


476,0 


1.1263 


1,017.7 


Wyoming 


211.7 


210.0 


49.5 


52.1 


261.2 


262.2 


Colorado 


1,330,7 


1.324.3 


607.2 


447.9 


13383 


1.772.2 


New Mexico , , 


373.5 


391.2 


170,7 


180.1 


544.1 


5713 


Arizona . . . , . "^ . ■ 


489.6 


476-9 


605.7 


638.7 


1 X)95.3 


1.1153 


Utah 


268.9 


267.4 


73.7 


76.5 


3423 


343.9 


Nevada 


103.7 
664-2 


106.0 
670.9 


42.7 
1,123,9 


44.9 
1 .0683 


146,4 
1.788,1 


1503 


Washington 


1 .7393 


Oregon 


407.1 


407.7 


600,8 


545.0 


1 .007.8 


952.8 


Camornia 


2.845.6 


2.782.9 


4.973.3 


4,571.9 


7318.9 


7,354.7 


Alaska 


4,3 


4.4 


4.2 


4,2 


8.5 


ae 


Hawaii 


51.3 


51.2 


268.6 


398,2 


320,0 


449.4 


United Stetei 


46.7053 


46.409.4 


39.7493 


39.681.4 


86,4553 


86.0903 



* Estimates as of the first of current month. ^ Sales of farm Product* include receipts from loans reponod minus ^lue of redemption* during the 
period. Rounded data may not add. 
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Farm marketing indexes (physical volume)f_ 

Annual 



1982 



1983 



1980 



1381 



1982 p 



Aug 



All commodtt)6i^ ..... 
Livestock and products 
Crop 



in 


ni 


101 


103 


120 


119 



120 


108 


104 


102 


136 


114 



Mar Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


1977-100 










111 107 


115 


n3 


117 


109 


106 106 


102 


111 


105 


loe 


116 107 


133 


114 


131 


110 



p ■ preliminarv. Volun^ o1 marketing indexes reported in this issue tor 1982 contains revisions due to a more complete accounting lor CCC loans 
repaid, which has the effect of reducing sales. 



Farm production^ 



Item 



Farm output 

All livestock products^. . . . 

Meat animals 

Dairy products 

Poultry and eggs 

AN crops* 

Faed grains . . . 

Hay and forage ....... 

Foodgnins 

Sugar crapi 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Oil crops 

Cropland used for crop* .... 
Crop production per acre . , « 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



197B 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1982 



1983^ 











1977*100 










88 


95 


97 


100 


104 


in 


103 


lie 


11-7 


99 


100 


95 


99 


100 


101 


104 


108 


109 


107 


110 


104 


97 


100 


100 


100 


103 


107 


106 


101 


105 


94 


94 


98 


100 


99 


101 


105 


108 


no 


112 


94 


92 


98 


100 


106 


114 


ns 


n9 


n9 


120 


84 


93 


92 


100 


102 


113 


101 


116 


119 


87 


74 


91 


96 


100 


108 


116 


97 


121 


124 


66 


96 


100 


94 


100 


106 


108 


98 


106 


no 


104 


91 


108 


107 


100 


93 


108 


121 


144 


140 


116 


89 


114 


112 


100 


101 


94 


97 


107 


97 


97 


82 


58 


74 


100 


76 


T02 


79 


109 


83 


53 


104 


114 


112 


100 


106 


80 


93 


108 


104 


72 


71 


86 


74 


100 


105 


129 


99 


114 


126 


85 


96^ 


97 


98 


100 


97 


100 


102 


103 


103 


88 


88 


96 


94 


100 


105 


n3 


99 


113 


116 


99 



*For historical data and indexes, see Changes in Farm Production and Efficiency U50A Statistical Bulletir^ 657. *P*^el|minarv indescesfor 1983 based 
on October 1983 Crop Production repon and othesr releases of the Crof? Reporting Bomrd, SRS. 'Gross livestock production includes minor livestock 
products not Included In the separate groups shown. Ii cannot be added to yoss crop production to compute farm output. * Gross crop production 
includes some misceUaoeous cro(^ no: jrs the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross production to compute farm output. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farnn Prices; Received and Paid 



Jndexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Prices RecoiVBd 

All farm products. . 

AllCfCkPs 

Food grains * * 

Feed flfiJns and hav 

FeetJ grain* 

Conon 

Tobacco 

Oil -bearing crops * * * . , 

Fruit 

Fresh rnarket* 

Commerciat vegetables 

Fresh marltet 

Potfltoet* *..... 

LivesTOCk and products 

Meat animals 

Dairy products 

Poultry and aggs > - 

Prices paid 
Commodities and services, 

interest, taxes, and wage rates;, '. .1, ► ^', 

Production Items 

Feed 

Feeder livestock 

Seed 

Fertilinzer 

Agricultural Chemicals . ........*...*. 

Fuels & energy * * 

Farm & motor supplies 

Auto« a tfuckt 

Tractors & self -pro pelted machinefV 

Other machinery ^ 

Building & ferxiing , . . 

Farm services & cash rent 

Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt 

Taxes payable per acre on farm reel estate 

Wage rates (sessorallv adjusted} 

Production hema. Interest, taxeis. and vwge rates . 



Pricesreceived (1910-14-100> 

Prices Paid, etc. (Parity Index) (1910-14»100^ 
Parity ratio* 



■ IWI V, ' 


Annual 


. u^jw 


isn? 






1983 












1980 


1981 


1982 


Oct 


May 

1977- 


JuTie 

'100 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct p 


134 


139 


133 


128 


137 


134 


131 


139 


136 


138 


125 


134 


121 


114 


129 


126 


125 


139 


135 


137 


165 


166 


146 


141 


155 


144 


138 


149 


151 


147 


132 


141 


120 


104 


147 


146 


147 


155 


155 


156 


135 


145 


120 


101 


148 


148 


151 


160 


160 


159 


114 


111 


91 


99 


102 


101 


107 


110 


104 


107 


125 


140 


153 


157 


157 


157 


157 


151 


162 


157 


102 


110 


68 


78 


92 


90 


95 


115 


124 


125 


124 


130 


175 


194 


126 


121 


107 


162 


106 


114 


128 


133 


187 


210 


127 


121 


103 


171 


103 


113 


113 


136 


127 


105 


141 


139 


116 


119 


125 


146 


110 


135 


120 


94 


141 


139 


109 


113 


121 


160 


129 


177 


125 


92 


140 


135 


160 


170 


145 


120 


144 


143 


145 


142 


144 


141 


137 


139 


137 


135 


156 


150 


155 


151 


155 


150 


143 


144 


138 


136 


135 


142 


140 


142 


137 


136 


136 


137 


139 


141 


112 


116 


110 


110 


111 


113 


115 


122 


129 


124 


138 


150 


156 


156 


160 


160 


160 


160 


161 


161 


138 


146 


149 


148 


154 


154 


152 


153 


154 


153 


123 


134 


122 


114 


134 


132 


132 


138 


142 


143 


177 


164 


164 


165 


166 


162 


154 


151 


147 


146 


118 


138 


141 


141 


141 


141 


141 


141 


142 


142 


134 


144 


144 


141 


138 


138 


138 


138 


138 


134 


102 


in 


119 


121 


126 


126 


126 


126 


126 


126 


188 


213 


211 


211 


205 


207 


208 


209 


206 


206 


134 


147 


153 


154 


153 


153 


151 


151 


151 


148 


123 


143 


159 


160 


169 


170 


170 


170 


171 


172 


136 


152 


165 


168 


172 


176 


176 


176 


177 


177 


132 


146 


160 


165 


168 


173 


173 


173 


174 


174 


128 


134 


135 


136 


138 


139 


139 


139 


139 


138 


125 


137 


143 


143 


148 


148 


146 


148 


148 


146 


174 


211 


233 


233 


236 


236 


236 


236 


236 


236 


115 


123 


131 


131 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


126 


137 


141 


143 


145 


145 


147 


147 


147 


147 


139 


161 


154 


154 


159 


159 


158 


159 


159 


158 


614 


633 


609 


586 


624 


611 


598 


634 


623 


622 


948 


1.035 


1.071 


1X)74 


1.100 


K102 


MOO 


1J04 


K107 


1.107 


65 


61 


57 


55 


57 


55 


54 


57 


56 


56 



'Fresh market for noncitrus and fresh market ani^ processing for citrus. ^Includes sweet potatoes and dry edible beans. * Ratio of index of prices 
received to index of prices paid, taxes, end wage rates. (1910-14 = 100). P ■ Pretlmlnary. 
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Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



1980 



Annual* 



1981 



1982 



1982 



Oct 



May 



Ju na 



1903 



July 



Aug 



S«f>t 



Oct p 



Crops 

All w^htiat ($/bu.) 3.88 

Rice, roogh ($/cwt.J 11-07 

Corni£/buJ 2.70 

Sorghum ($/cwt.) 4-67 

All ^av. baled rt/ton) 67.01 

Soybean* (S/bu.) 6.75 

Cotton, Upland (cttilb.) 69/) 

Potatoes [£/cwtJ 4.82 

Dry edible bean* (S/cwt.) ....... 24.83 

Appfes for fresh use (cii./lb.) 16*2 

Pears tor tres^i use (S/ton) 31 3 

Oranges, all uses ($/bpx|' , 3.28 

Grapefruit. all uses IS/boxl^ . . . ^. 2.74 

Livestock 

Beef cattle (S/cwt.) . 6Z48 

Calve* iS/cwt.) 77.46 

H03i(S/cwt.) 38.00 

Lambs (S/cwt.) 63.53 

AJI milk, sold to Plamil£/cwt.). . . . 13.06 

Milk, manuf, grade rt/cwt.) 12/)5 

Bfoilen (cts./lb.) 27.7 

Eggs (as./doi.l* 56.3 

Turkevs Icts./lb.) ^^ 

WooMasVlb.)' fl8.0 

^Equivalent on-tree returniL "Average of ail eggs sold by Producers including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail 
ajscludlng Incentive payments. 'Calendar year averages. P = Preliminary. 



3.88 


3.52 


3.43 


3.77 


3.51 


3.34 


3.61 


3.66 


3.56 


11J»4 


8.33 


7.73 


8J£3 


7.88 


7.95 


8.40 


8.48 


8.21 


2.92 


2.37 


1.98 


3.03 


3.04 


3.13 


3.35 


3.32 


3J30 


4.72 


4.00 


3.70 


5.05 


5.06 


5.03 


5.29 


5.26 


5.10 


67.67 


69.18 


68.20 


83.30 


75.90 


72.00 


72.20 


74^ 


78.50 


6.92 


5.78 


5.06 


6.05 


5.91 


6.28 


7.57 


8.28 


8.32 


67.1 


55.3 


593 


61.7 


6M 


64.6 


66.3 


63.1 


64.7 


6.95 


5.10 


3.78 


6.10 


5.72 


6.91 


7.17 


5.77 


4.50 


28.59 


16.82 


13.90 


15.50 


15.60 


19.30 


22.30 


24.00 


23.80 


13.2 


15^ 


15.1 


11.4 


10.5 


11.2 


14.4 


18.0 


16.5 


264 


235 


215 


336 


324 


— 


258 


231 


255 


3.78 


7.44 


8.81 


4.55 


4.09 


2.02 


6X)7 


1.49 


.94 


3.68 


2.20 


2.80 


1.66 


1.33 


1.75 


3.35 


1.74 


4,07 


58.51 


56.97 


53.80 


59.80 


58.30 


54.80 


54.20 


52.30 


52.60 


64.46 


60.18 


58.30 


66.10 


64.30 


60.30 


57.40 


56.10 


56^ 


43.90 


52.30 


55.80 


45.90 


43.90 


43.40 


46.70 


44.10 


40,30 


55.36 


54.55 


49.10 


59.60 


54.20 


49.80 


48.30 


47.80 


49.70 


13.76 


13.59 


13.80 


13.30 


13.20 


13.20 


13.30 


13.50 


13.70 


12.73 


12.66 


12.90 


12.50 


12.40 


12.30 


12.20 


12.50 


12.70 


28.5 


263 


25.5 


26.1 


28.3 


30.7 


31.8 


33.8 


293 


63.1 


59.6 


58.3 


61.2 


58.8 


57.5 


63.3 


65.4 


68.5 


38.5 


37.5 


42.8 


34.5 


36.2 


34.0 


34.9 


39.1 


39,2 


91.1 


68.0 


70.7 


65.5 


70j0 


71.4 


62.3 


61.6 


75.6 



'Average local market Price. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average {not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 1962 



1982 



Sept 



Feb 



Mar 



Consumer price index, all ftems. . . 289. 1 293.3 293,2 293.4 

Consumer price fcndiiK. less food. . . T. . 288.4 292.9 292.8 292.4 

AlHood 285.7 287.6 289.0 290.5 

Food awsV from home 306.5 309,8 315.2 316.5 

Foodat home 279.2 280.6 280.3 281.9 

Meats* 270.3 278.4 273.2 272.8 

Beef and veal 276.5 279.1 272^ 272.8 

Pork 258.1 277.1 273.6 271.1 

Poultry 195-1 196.2 194.0 193.7 

Fiih 370.6 369.4 378.2 360.1 

Eggs 178.7 175.2 169.3 175.0 

Dairy products' 247.0 247.0 249.7 249.6 

Fats and oils' 259.6 258.4 258X) 258.4 

FruiH and vegetables 291.4 284.1 278,1 286.9 

Ffe*n 298.6 283.5 272.0 288.6 

Processed 286.0 287.4 287.4 287.6 

CerEBli and bakery products 283.4 284.6 288.7 289.8 

Sugar and sweets 367.5 371.2 370.7 372.8 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 424.2 424.2 43Z2 432.7 

Apparel commoditiiv lau foot^vvar , . . , 1 77.0 1 80.4 1 76.0 1 78.9 

Footwev 205.5 206.2 205.6 206.6 

Tobacco products 243.5 246.8 ^2.8 283.3 

Beverages, alcoholic. 208.5 210.1 213.3 215.1 

* Beef, vral. lamb. pork, and Processed me;at. * includes butter. ' ExcEudes butter. 



«.ln«V^|»U|* J 


19B3 








APf 


May 


June 


July 


AiJg 


S«pt 


1967-100 










295.5 


297.1 


298.1 


299.3 


300.3 


301.8 


294.7 


296.5 


297.8 


299.3 


300.5 


302.3 


291J 


292.4 


292.0 


292.0 


292.2 


292.6 


318.0 


318.6 


319.3 


319.8 


321.0 


322 JZ 


283.4 


283B 


283.0 


282.8 


282.5 


282.5 


273.3 


272.7 


27a2 


2673 


264.2 


262.6 


279.4 


281.3 


278.6 


275.8 


270.7 


268 JO 


262.1 


257.3 


254.1 


251Ji 


249.6 


250 Ji 


191.0 


192.0 


193.6 


198.1 


200.5 


204^ 


379.4 


372.6 


371^ 


368.9 


372.7 


372.6 


174.9 


181.8 


173.8 


177.9 


183.7 


193.3 


250.1 


250.3 


249.8 


249.8 


250.2 


2S0Ji 


258.6 


258.3 


258.3 


259.0 


258.1 


264.8 


294.9 


298.2 


298.2 


298.7 


299.4 


297.6 


304.3 


311.0 


310.9 


310.6 


310J 


306.6 


287.1 


286.7 


286.9 


288.2 


289.5 


290.2 


291.1 


291.7 


292.4 


293.7 


294.0 


293.7 


373.2 


373.1 


374.5 


376.1 


375.8 


3764 


431.8 


431.1 


431.0 


428.7 


430.7 


431^ 


179.7 


180.2 


179.7 


179.3 


181.9 


1853 


207.5 


208.0 


206.8 


203.8 


205.7 


208i) 


284.9 


285,3 


285.9 


294 6 


297.7 


298.0 


216.1 


216.6 


217.0 


217.2 


217.1 


218.4 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Producer price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Finished goods' 

Consumer foodj 

Fresh fruit 

Freihfrtd dried vegetable*. . . . . 

Egoi 

flaterv products 

Meat* 

Beef and veat -:.. . 

Pork 

Pwj*trv 

FJ»h 

Dairy product* 

Processed truitJthd vegetables , , 

Shorteni^ and cookie oii». . . . 
Consumer ttntshed goods lets loodi 

Beverages, alcoholic 

Sott drinks 

Appa/H 

Footwear 

Tobacco products 

Interm»diat« miteritb' 

I\^teriah for food manufacturtng . . 

Flour 

Refined sugar' 

Crude vogetable oils 

Crud« mit«rtili* 

Foodstuff » and feedsttiffs 

Frultsand vegetables' 

Grains 

Livestock 

PouJtrv. Jlw 

Fibers. Plant ahd animal 

Mtik 

Oilseed* 

Coffee. ^eer\ 

Tobacco, leaf 

Sugar, rawcane 



All commodrti«s 

Industrial commodities 

AlMoodi* 

Farm products thd processed foods a r*d feeds 

Farm products 

Processed foods and feeds 

Cereal and bakery products 

^Su gar and confectionery 

Beverages 





Annual 




1982 
Sept 






1983 






idso 


1981 


1982 p 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 










1967- 


■100 










247.0 


269.8 


280Jd 


281.2 


283.1 


284.2 


285.0 


285.7 


2862 


285.1 


239.5 


253.6 


259.3 


259.9 


262.9 


262.6 


261.0 


260.8 


261.0 


263.3 


237.6 


228.9 


236.4 


237.9 


249.7 


231.9 


238.7 


265.0 


269.5 


262.6 


219.0 


278.0 


246.5 


185.3 


257.9 


2612 


263.6 


230.7 


248.4 


264.4 


171.0 


187.1 


178.7 


173.3 


170.0 


185.1 


169.3 


177.2 


189.5 


200.1 


247.8 


268.2 


275.5 


276.4 


284.3 


284.6 


284.3 


286.2 


286.7 


287 jO 


235.9 


239.0 


250.6 


256.8 


248.3 


246.0 


242.1 


236.5 


232.4 


229.1 


260.2 


246^ 


245.1 


241.0 


266.0 


253.5 


248.6 


240.5 


233.5 


226.6 


196.7 


218.1 


251.0 


278.4 


229.6 


227.7 


224.2 


222.0 


222.3 


221.6 


193.3 


193.3 


178.6 


182 J) 


168.3 


173.0 


178.8 


186.1 


188.6 


198.9 


370.9 


377.8 


422.6 


435.2 


477.2 


474.5 


416.8 


434.0 


431.9 


440.1 


2X.6 


245.6 


2489 


249.1 


251.0 


250.9 


250.4 


250.3 


250.4 


250.5 


22S.7 


261^ 


274.5 


272.8 


273.8 


275.0 


276.8 


277.0 


278.2 


278.1 


233J2 


238.0 


234.8 


233.4 


230.7 


236.4 


236.6 


239.7 


250.8 


X5.0 


250.8 


276.5 


287.8 


288.9 


287.3 


289.3 


291.4 


292.7 


293.2 


291.3 


;75.8 


189.5 


197.8 


199.1 


204.4 


205.2 


205.9 


206.3 


206.4 


206.7 


261^ 


305.1 


319.0 


318 6 


327.1 


327.3 


324.5 


32a9 


325.0 


327.1 


172.4 


186.0 


193.8 


193.5 


194.7 


195.1 


196.6 


197.1 


197.3 


197.4 


233.1 


240,9 


245.0 


248.3 


248.4 


248.7 


249.0 


249.9 


250.1 


250.9 


245.7 


268.3 


323.2 


328.8 


354.7 


353.9 


352.2 


373.5 


373.3 


376.5 


280^ 


306 jO 


310.4 


310.6 


308.7 


309.7 


311.7 


313.0 


314.4 


315.7 


264.4 


260.4 


255.1 


267.3 


255.1 


257.0 


257.1 


257.3 


260.8 


269.3 


187.6 


191.9 


183.4 


180.1 


185.6 


188.2 


189.7 


189.3 


1S9.0 


189.7 


213.1 


171.8 


161.3 


169.7 


170.7 


171.2 


172.8 


173.8 


173^ 


174.7 


202.fl 


185.4 


160.1 


149.4 


163.3 


170.8 


171.6 


177.5 


222.9 


289.6 


904.6 


329 JO 


319.5 


316.1 


325.8 


325.7 


323.2 


320.6 


326.9 


328.3 


259.2 


257.4 


247.8 


242.9 


256.8 


256.5 


252.1 


248.6 


256.6 


257.4 


238.6 


267.3 


253.7 


220.3 


266.0 


259.5 


263,9 


258.0 


269.9 


275.5 


239.0 


248.4 


210.9 


187.3 


243.8 


242.2 


241.5 


236.7 


251.8 


258 JD 


252.7 


248.0 


257.8 


2b9X> 


260.6 


256.0 


251.7 


240.7 


242.2 


231.5 


202.1 


2012 


191.9 


196.5 


170.8 


186.9 


199.3 


214.5 


221.4 


242,2 


271.1 


242.0 


202.9 


196^ 


213.6 


223.8 


229.7 


230.4 


240.7 


238.7 


271-2 


287.4 


282.5 


281.9 


2BG.S 


279.8 


278.6 


278.7 


281.7 


284.4 


249^ 


277.6 


214.5 


200.1 


224.4 


223.6 


213.8 


226.4 


267.3 


305.7 


430.3 


330.1 


311.5 


304.8 


298J 


298.8 


298.8 


298.8 


301.3 


XI .3 


222.2 


246.9 


269.9 


282.9 


274.2 


275.9 


275.0 


275.0 


n^. 


2833 


413.0 


272.7 


278.5 


297.2 


320.4 


323.2 


323.0 


314.9 


321.4 


321.4 


268.8 


293.4 


299.3 


299.3 


300.6 


301.5 


302.5 


303.2 


305.1 


X5.3 


274.8 


304.1 


312.3 


312.7 


312>» 


313,6 


315.4 


316.6 


317.8 


317.2 


244.5 


251.8 


254.4 


255^ 


258.1 


258,2 


256.5 


256.4 


257.5 


261.0 


244.7 


251.5 


248.9 


247.4 


254.7 


254.7 


252.4 


251.6 


255.7 


2592 


249.4 


254.9 


242.4 


234.5 


250.5 


250.4 


247.3 


244.3 


253.5 


256.3 


241.2 


248.7 


251.5 


253.6 


256J0 


256.1 


254.2 


254.6 


255.8 


259.7 


236.0 


256.6 


253.8 


254.0 


258.8 


259.1 


260.0 


261.9 


262.6 


263.2 


322.5 


275.9 


269.7 


278.5 


287.4 


289.9 


296.0 


296.4 


298.9 


300.1 


233.0 


248.0 


256.9 


257.1 


263.0 


263.6 


262.8 


263.0 


263.4 


264.5 



' Commodities ready for sale to ultirriate consumer. 'Commodities rsQuirlng further Processing to become flr^ished goods. *AII typ«s and sizes of re- 
fined sugar. * Products entering market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that point. ' Fresh and dried, 'includes all raw. Inter- 
mediate, and processed food* (excludes soft drink*, alcoholic beverages, a r>d manufactured anima J feeds}, n.a. " not available. 

Note: Annua [ historical data on consumer and Producer food Price Indexes may be fouad in Food Contumptron, Prtc&s and Expenditures, Statistical 
Bulletin ^4. ERS. uSDA. 



November ^of^?- 



29 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods^ 



1980 



Annual 



1981 



1982 P 



1982 



Sept 



APr 



May 



1983 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Market badcet' : 

Retail cost (1967-100) 

Farm vBluo(1967«100l 

Farm-fctaii iprood (1967*1 W) . 

Farm value/reiaki cost {%). ^ . . 
MB4t products: 

RetfliJco^t (1967-100) 

Farm value{7967-lO0l 

Farm retail ipread M967=100l . 

Farm value/retail cost (%),.. ^ 
Dairy products: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 

Farmvaluel1967-1W) 

Farm-reiflil spread (1967-100) . 

Farm value/retaM cost i%K , . . 
Poultry: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 

Farm vBlue<1967=100) 

Farmretsil spread (1967-100) . 

Farm vatue/retali cost \%) , . . . 

Retail cost 11967-100) 

Farm value (1967-100) , , , ^ 

Farm-rmail spread (1967*1 OOl 

Farm valua/retill cost (%l , . , . 
^ersal and baktry products 

Retail cost (1967-1001 .... 

Farm value (1967-100) .... 

FirnrH^etail spread (1967-100) 

Farm wlue/retall cost i%\ . . . 
Fr«^ fruits: 

Retail cost (1967-1001 ... 

FarmvBlue(1967-100J ... 

Farm-retali spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%L . . 
FrMh vw^Htablei: 

Retail corn (1967-1X1 .... 

Farm ^lue (1967-100) , . . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%)... 
,Proceu«d fruKsand vegatiblai: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . . . 

Farmv»lut(1967-lXJ .... 

Farm-retflii spread (1967-100) 

Farm vaiue/retall costs (%| . . 
Fats end ojli: 

Retail cost (T967-100I .... 

Farm value (1967-100) .... 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost i%\ . . . 



238.6 


257.1 


266.4 


268.0 


269.9 


270.6 


269.6 


269.6 


269.2 


269.2 


239.8 


246.3 


248.6 


252.4 


244.0 


245.0 


243.0 


240.1 


243.6 


243.8 


238.3 


263.4 


276.8 


277.3 


285.2 


285.6 


285.3 


286.4 


284.2 


284.2 


37.2 


35.4 


34,6 


34.9 


33.5 


33.5 


33.4 


33.0 


33.5 


33.5 


248.B 


257.8 


270.3 


278.4 


273.3 


272.7 


270.2 


267.6 


264.2 


262.6 


234.0 


235.5 


251.3 


264.5 


252.4 


249.2 


245.2 


235.2 


230.9 


223.9 


266.1 


284.0 


292.5 


294.7 


297.6 


300.3 


299.5 


306.0 


303.2 


307,9 


50.7 


49,3 


50.2 


51.2 


49.8 


49.3 


48.9 


47.4 


47.2 


46.0 


227.4 


243.6 


247.0 


247.0 


250.1 


250.3 


249.8 


249.8 


250.2 


250.2 


251.1 


265,9 


261.8 


262.8 


2622 


258.9 


258.1 


261.6 


262.0 


264.0 


206.6 


224,1 


234.0 


233.1 


239.4 


241.4 


242.5 


239.4 


239.9 


238.1 


51.6 


51.0 


49.6 


49.7 


49.0 


48.4 


48.3 


49.0 


49.0 


49.3 


190.8 


198.6 


194.9 


196.2 


191.0 


192.0 


193.6 


198.1 


200.5 


204.4 


211.9 


210.2 


200.5 


208.6 


182.4 


193.7 


208.2 


218.5 


225.6 


242.9 


170.3 


187.4 


189.5 


184.2 


199.4 


190.4 


179.4 


178.4 


176.2 


167.1 


54.6 


52.0 


50.6 


52,3 


47:0 


49.6 


52.9 


54.2 


55.3 


54.4 


169.7 


183.8 


178.7 


175.2 


174.9 


161.8 


173.8 


177.9 


183.7 


1933 


184.3 


206.5 


189.5 


184.0 


162.0 


198.3 


191.0 


184.0 


205£ 


216.1 


148.6 


150.9 


163.2 


1625 


164.7 


157.9 


148.9 


169.0 


152.1 


160,4 


64.2 


66.4 


62.7 


62.1 


81.5 


64.5 


65.0 


61.1 


66.2 


66.1 


246.4 


271,1 


283.4 


284.6 


291,1 


291.7 


292.4 


293.7 


294.0 


293.7 


221.4 


217.5 


192.5 


191.3 


2027 


209.4 


201.9 


197.1 


270.0 


209.0 


251.6 


282.2 


301.2 


303.9 


309.4 


308.7 


311.1 


313.7 


312.0 


311.2 


15.4 


)3.8 


12.0 


11.5 


11.9 


12.3 


11.8 


11.5 


12.1 


12.2 


271.8 


286.1 


323.2 


348.1 


295.7 


3032 


313.9 


331.5 


3395 


327.6 


245.0 


251.0 


327.1 


336.7 


186.2 


176.0 


179.4 


236,4 


2665 


255.8 


283.8 


301.8 


321.4 


339.6 


344.8 


360.3 


365.3 


374^ 


372.6 


360.4 


27.9 


27.2 


3T.4 


32.7 


19.5 


18.0 


19.7 


22.1 


24.3 


25.6 


242.2 


287.4 


288.9 


241.0 


316.0 


320.8 


311.3 


295B 


2935 


297.2 


216.1 


282.4 


275.3 


204.9 


310.1 


338.2 


313.6 


287.3 


305.4 


303.3 


254.5 


289.7 


295.2 


255.6 


318.7 


312.6 


310.2 


299.7 


2B7.4 


294.4 


28.5 


31.4 


30.5 


27.8 


31.4 


33.7 


32 2 


31.1 


332 


32.6 


242.5 


271.5 


286.2 


287.4 


287.1 


286.7 


286.9 


288.2 


289.5 


290.2 


243.5 


290.6 


272.7 


262.4 


223.7 


225.5 


225.9 


229.1 


233.7 


234.1 


242.2 


267.3 


288.9 


292.9 


301.3 


300.4 


300.4 


301.3 


302,1 


302.6 


18.2 


19.4 


17.3 


16.5 


14.1 


14.2 


14.3 


14.4 


14.6 


14.6 


241.2 


267.1 


259.9 


258.4 


285.6 


258.3 


258.3 


259.0 


258.1 


2645 


250.3 


262.4 


207.8 


193.6 


224.6 


218.1 


222.9 


237.8 


282.2 


343.1 


237.7 


268.9 


279.9 


283.3 


271.7 


273.8 


272.0 


267.2 


248.8 


234.7 


26.8 


27.3 


22.2 


20.8 


24.1 


23.4 


24.0 


25.5 


32.4 


36.0 



' Retail costs are based orr irxlexes of fetail Pfices for domestically produced larm foods from the CPI-U Published morrthlY by the 8tjreau of Labor 
Statistics. The *arm value is the paymertt to farmers for quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are 
based on prices at first point of sale and niay include marketing charges such as grading and packing for some commodities. The farm-r«Bil spread, the 
differer^ce between the retail price and the farm value, represents charges for assennbling, processif>g. transporting, and distributing these foods. 

Note Anuuai historical data on farm-retail price spreads may be found in Food Consumprion, Prtces and Expenditures. Statistical 8utlBtln 694, ERS, 
USDA. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Farm-retait price spreads . 



Annuaf 



1980 

BMf. Choicer 

Retail price* (ctiVlb.) 237.6 

Net carcass vBlye* \ct^.} 155.4 

Net Idrm value* (cts.) 145.0 

Farm-retail spraad (cts.) 92.6 

Carcass retail spread* (ci*.) b22 

Fafm-carcaw iPfead' (cts,) . . . 70.4 

Farm value/retail Pr1c« (%) 61 

Retail prico' (cWlb.) 139.4 

^A/holeMl<^ vwlue' (cts.) 98.0 

Net t«rm value" (eta.) 63.2 

Farm-retail iofead (cU.) 67.2 

WholesateretaiJ spread* (cts.). » » . 4K4 

Farrrvwholesale spread' (cts.). . . . 34.6 

Farm value/retail Price {%) 45 



1981 



1982 



1982 



Sapt 



1983 



Apr 



Mav 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sei^t 



238.7 


242.5 


246.1 


244.5 


246.7 


244.1 


242,0 


238.6 


234.7 


149.3 


150.7 


143.0 


160.3 


155:9 


15Z0 


145.5 


140.4 


136.1 


138.6 


140.5 


132.6 


151.0 


147.6 


143.3 


135.7 


130.5 


125.3 


100.2 


102.0 


113.5 


93.5 


98,9 


100.8 


106.3 


108.1 


109.4 


89.4 


9K8 


103.1 


B4.2 


90.8 


92.1 


96.5 


98.2 


93.6 


10.8 


10.2 


10.4 


9.3 


8.1 


8.7 


9.8 


9.9 


10.8 


58 


58 


54 


62 


60 


59 


56 


55 


53 


15Z4 


175.4 


190.3 


173.9 


171.1 


168.2 


166,6 


165.7 


163,9 


106.7 


121.8 


136.0 


108.8 


106j0 


105.8 


104.2 


109.1 


103,4 


70.3 


88.0 


99.9 


75.7 


75.2 


73.1 


73^ 


78.4 


72.4 


82.1 


87.4 


90.4 


9S.2 


95.9 


95.1 


93.4 


87.3 


91.5 


45.7 


53.6 


54.3 


65.1 


65.1 


62.4 


62.4 


56.6 


60.5 


36.4 


33.8 


36.1 


33.1 


30.8 


32.7 


31.0 


30.7 


31.0 


46 


50 


52 


44 


44 


43 


44 


47 


44 



' Estimated weigftied average prke of retail cutj f rom porit and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices frorti BLS. 'Value of carcass quantity equl\«- 
lem to 1 lb. of retail cuts^beef adlusied fttt \«tue of fat and bone bVPfoducis. "Market value to producer for quanthy of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. 
retail cuts minus value of byproducts, ^ Represents charges for retaifing and other markaiinQ siervicos such as fabricating, whoresalin9< and in^ity transpor- 
tation. ' Represent* charge made for livestock marketirtg. processing arxJ transportation loctty where consumed. 



Price indexes of food marketing costsL 



1980 



Annuel 



1981 



1982 p 



1982 



III 

1967-100 



IV p 



1983 



Hp 



111 p 



Labonhourly «vnin9S9ndben^Jts. . , 292.6 321.3 342.7 341.fi 344.5 347.fi 352,6 354.9 355.1 

Processing 2fi3.3 309.2 330.0 330.fi 329.7 333.9 340.4 343.1 341,4 

Wholesaling 2fi3.5 309.5 334.7 331.3 337.2 340.9 345.6 347.7 351.2 

Retailing 306.4 338.6 358.9 357.4 362,5 364.B 367.6 370.0 370.6 

Packaging «ndcontaJneri 261.5 280.9 275.2 27fi,9 272.0 269.8 2723 278.7 2831 

PaPerboardbojtesandccntainers. . . 234.7 258^ 254.9 25fi.6 253.7 246.6 244.6 248.9 250.9 

Metal cans 325.7 345.8 363.6 367.3 363.5 364.6 365.4 379.0 378.8 

Paper bags and related products. . . . 238.1 258.9 264.4 264.4 264.3 264.5 265.1 264.3 264.9 

Ptastic films and bonios 258.9 262.5 200.0 207.9 184.6 184.4 201.3 215.4 236.6 

Glass containers 292.6 328.6 355.5 358.1 358.2 358.0 355.5 352.3 351.4 

Metaffoil 184.4 203.3 213.2 214.3 212.5 211.6 211.6 211.6 214.0 

Traniport*tiort f*rvic«s 297.9 345.9 371.0 371.0 370.8 370.6 374.3 374.2 374.2 

Advertising , 214.5 234.9 260.1 259.3 263.7 266,0 272.4 279J 283.3 

FueJandpower i. 564.0 669.2 705.1 681.8 712.8 729.6 705.5 689.5 709.9 

Electric 320.1 367.9 406.0 406.4 413.3 407.8 411.0 413.7 426.4 

Petroleum 850.8 K056.2 1.012.4 951.1 1.016.0 1j031.7 929.0 843.2 983.7 

Naturalgas 733.7 826.3 990.3 967.3 1,008.0 1,085.2 1,120.3 1.171.0 1.179.5 

ComTnunicatloni. water ind VMa«* . . 153.9 168.7 186.7 185.5 188.9 191.6 196.9 198,4 200,6 

Rent . , . . , 235.4 255.0 264.3 265.8 265.0 265.2 260.8 261.0 262.1 

Maintenance and repair. , . , 277.1 304,0 325.1 324.1 327.9 330.7 333.3 336.5 339.5 

Business »ervic«t _ _ , 231,9 254,2 277.2 274.5 279.7 2S4.8 288.3 290.5 293.7 

Supplies 258.8 2fi3.8 289.1 269.3 288.6 2fi8.4 286.7 285.6 285.9 

Property taxes and kuLJrar>ce 270.6 294.0 309.9 307.3 312.0 316.3 321.6 325.9 329.6 

Interest, short-term 240.3 288.8 232.6 263.9 226.1 172.4 163.2 168.4 184.7 

Total marketing cost irtde)( 286 2 317.5 333.9 333.2 334.9 336.8 339.0 34M 343.8 

* lnde}ce$ measure changes in employee wages and beoef its and In prices of supplies and services used in processing, wholesaling, and retailing U.S. farm 
foods Purchased for ftt-home consumption. P" prefimlnary. 

Note: Annual historical data on food marketing cost indexes may be found In Food Coosumptton Prices end £^xpe/jtf/rures. Statistical Bulletin 694. ERS. 
USDA. 



Novfvnber 1963 



31 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain, and fruit and vegetable shipments 

Annual 



Rail fra*9hrt rata indix* 

All products 11969-100) 

Farm produas 11969-100) . , . . 

Gf<in(Dec. 1978-100} 

Food product! 11969-100) . . . . 

Rm\ carlOttdingt of f^fri Itttou. cin)^ 

B«r9* shipmenti of grim |mH. bu.)' . 

Fr^ih frutt and vA9etabla ihipm«nts 

Piggy back (thousaixl cwt.}'* . . . . 

R«H (thOu. cwtJ" 

Truc*cUhou.cwt.)*r 



1980 



284.5 
275.6 
127.9 
283.1 
30.1 
36.7 

124 
1.218 
7.594 



1981 



327.6 
315.0 
148.1 
329.4 
26.3 
38.2 

247 

711 

7<662 



1982 



351 .4 

337.2 

159.5 

353.3 

24.4 

41.9 

384 

688 

7.858 



1382 



Sept 



351.9 
335.7 
158.7 
353.1 
20.3 
40.1 

396 

474 

6^31 



1983 



Apr 



355.3P 
342.0P 
160.0P 
356.4P 
21 .2r 
34.0 

436 

645 

8,035 



May 



355.4P 
342.0P 
160 .Op 
356.40 
20.8 
38.6 

693 
792 

8.709 



June 



355.4P 
342.0P 

leo.op 

356.4P 
22.1 
38.0 

681 
1,206 

9,638 



July 



355. 4P 
34Z3p 
160.0P 

356. 4p 
27.9 
43.3 

574 

764 

8307 



Aug 



355 .4P 
34Z3P 
160.2P 
356.4P 
27.5 
42.0 

518 

501 

7<094 



Sept 



355.5P 
342.3P 

ieo.op 

336.4P 
29.7 
37.0 

571 

675 

6^21 



' Department of Labor* Bureau of Ubor Statistics* revised April 1982. "Weekly average: fronn Association of Anfierican Railroads. * Weekly average; 
from Agricultural Marketing Service. USDA. *PreUnninarv data for 1982. p- preliminary. 



Food Supply and Use 



Per capita food consumption indexes^ {1967=100) 

1973 1974 1975 1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



198Q 



19S1 



1982^ 



1967-100 

Meat poultry and lith 99.8 105.0 1017 108.1 107.6 105.1 104.2 104.9 104.4 101.7 

Meat " . 97.1 1 03.7 1 00.0 1 06.3 1 05.3 1 01 .0 98.6 99.5 98.2 94,6 

Poultry 108.6 110.0 107.9 115.0 118.0 123.9 134.0 134.5 138.5 141.3 

Fi,h " * ' 1201 113.7 113.7 119.8 118.6 125.2 121.5 119.1 120.5 114.4 

Egg, * " " . 90 6 88.9 86.7 84.2 83.5 85.0 86.7 85.2 82.B 83.3 

Dairy iifodilcti ! 100.1 97.9 99.1 99.8 99.2 99.7 99.0 98.7 98.5 100,5 

Fats and oil! . 106,5 103.6 103.8 107.9 104.5 107.7 110.1 110.5 111-7 113.2 

Animal 75.0 73.9 66.6 62.7 65.1 66.8 69.2 69.9 68.1 70.5 

vegetable . . \ 130.0 125.7 131.5 141,6 133.9 138.1 140.6 140.7 1442 145.0 

FrtJiti . . . 99.6 98.8 107.2 107B 105.9 102.9 105.4 109.1 110.0 105.0 

F.eih . , 93.9 97.8 1 05.0 1 06.7 1 04.2 1 02.5 1 06.0 11 2.0 1 14.0 1 06.6 

Proceeed 107.0 100.2 110.0 109.2 108.1 103.3 104,7 1055 104.9 102.8 

^Vegetflbltt, 104.1 103.9 103.0 104.4 105.8 106.1 108.3 105.3 1037 107.1 

Fresh 100.1 100.9 100.8 101.2 103.6 105.0 106.1 108^} 106.0 112.6 

Processed 111.1 109.1 107.0 109.9 109.6 108.1 112.1 103.1 99.6 97.4 

"PoUtt>«andn™TPot»io«. . . 109.4 107.5 112.9 107 3 113.6 115.7 124.3 115.1 114.4 115.6 

Fresh 83.1 78.5 88.6 84.3 87.1 83.0 102.1 89.3 77.5 81.5 

Processed" ' 130J 130.3 132.0 125.4 134.4 141.3 141.8 135.4 143.3 142.7 

B^irt.. peas, arMlpe-nuti. 106 8 96.1 105.3 102.8 100.6 99.9 98.0 86.8 94.0 105.3 

Flour tnd cared product! 99.6 98.5 lOl.O 104,1 101.6 100.3 103.8 103.5 103.8 102.8 

SusarandswMtenen 110.0 107.1 104.0 110.6 114.1 114.9 116.3 115.5 116.4 116.4 

Coff«, t«a. acMJ cocoa 97.2 93.8 88.1 92.8 75.1 80.3 82.7 79.1 81.1 79.6 

Totalfood 101.5 101.7 101.3 104.7 103.9 103.4 104.4 103.8 103.2 102.7 

Animal Pfoduas 98.3 100.9 98.6 102.5 102.1 100.8 100.3 100.6 100.0 98.7 

Crop products* 105.1 102.7 104.3 107.0 105.9 106.2 108.8 107.4 106.7 107.0 

* Quantities of indlvldua] foods are combined in terms of 1967-69 retail Prices. ^ Preliminarv. * Includes melons in addition to arouPs shown separately. 

Note: Historical food consumption indexes mav be found \n Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditures. 1960^1, Statisticai Bulletin 694. ERS< 
USDA. 1992 data is unpublished. 
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Per capita comsumption of major food commodities {retail weight)^ 



Meats: 

Beef , . 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton .... 

Pork . . 

Fish (edibJe w«i^l): .... 

Canned* 

Fresh and frozen ..... 

CufBd 

Poulirv Productt; 

Eggs . . , 

Chkkef^ (feddv-to-cook) ^. 

TtirkeV IroBdv-to-cook) 

Dairy producti: 

Cheese (eKcluding cottage) 

Canned and buJk whole milk ...... 

Fluid milk and cream Iproduct weight) 

Ice cream iprodiict we^lhi) . 

Fats and Oili—Toial fat conienl. . . . . . 

ButtLT {actual weight) 

Margarine (actual weight) 

Lard 

Shortening. * . . 

Other edible fat^ and oils 

Frurts: 

Fresh 

Citrus 

Nonchrus . . . = . h . 

Processed : 

Canned fruit 

Canned juico 

Frozen llncfudlng Juices) ....... 

Chilled citru»|uJces. 

Dried 

Vegatablei: 

Fresh' . 

Canried (excluding potatoes) 

Frozen (excluding potatoes) 

Fresh potatoes *,..*.*. 

Frozen potato products 

Sweet potatoes* . . . , 

Grains; 

Wheat flour* 

Rice 

Other: 

Coffoe 

Cocoa 

Peanuts (shelled) 

Dry edibte beans 

Melons 

Sugar (refir>ed) ,.,,..,.,...,, 

Corn sweeteners* 

Soft drinks (gallons) 



JU t^\J 

1974 


1975 


1976 


197/ 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982' 










Pounds 










151.3 


143.7 


1&3.0 


152.3 


146.9 


144.8 


147.7 


145.2 


139.4 


85.6 


87.9 


94.4 


91.8 


87.2 


78.0 


76.5 


77.2 


77.3 


1.9 


3.4 


3.3 


3.2 


2.4 


1.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


2.0 


IB 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


61.8 


50.7 


&3.7 


55.8 


55.9 


63.8 


68.3 


65.0 


59.0 


1Z1 


12.2 


12.9 


12.7 


13.4 


13.0 


12.8 


12.9 


12.3 


4.7 


4.3 


4.2 


4.6 


5.0 


4.8 


4.5 


4.8 


4.3 


6.9 


7.5 


8-2 


7.7 


ai 


7.8 


8.0 


7.8 


7.7 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0,3 


0.3 


36.0 


35.1 


34.3 


34.0 


34.6 


35.3 


34.6 


33.8 


33,4 


40.7 


40.1 


42.7 


44.1 


46.7 


50.6 


50.1 


51.7 


52.9 


8.8 


8.5 


9.1 


9.1 


9^ 


9.9 


10.5 


10.7 


10.8 


14.6 


14.3 


15.7 


16.1 


17.0 


17^ 


17.6 


18.4 


20,1 


5.6 


5.3 


5.0 


4.3 


4.2 


4.1 


3.8 


4,1 


4.1 


262.3 


266.8 


263.6 


259.9 


257.2 


253.2 


249.7 


245.7 


242.2 


17,4 


18.5 


17.9 


17.5 


17.4 


17.1 


17.3 


17.2 


17.5 


52.4 


52.4 


54.9 


53.2 


54.6 


55.7 


55.9 


56.6 


56.8 


4.5 


4.7 


4.3 


4.3 


4.4 


4.5 


4.5 


4.3 


4.5 


11J 


n.o 


11.9 


11.4 


11.2 


11.2 


11.3 


11.1 


11.1 


3.2 


2.8 


Z6 


2.2 


2.2 


2.4 


2.4 


2.5 


2.4 


^6.9 


17.0 


17.7 


17.2 


17.8 


18.4 


18.2 


18.5 


18,8 


19.8 


19.9 


21.5 


21.0 


22.1 


22.4 


22.7 


23,5 


23.3 


75.9 


80.3 


82.6 


79.3 


78.6 


80.2 


85.3 


85.1 


81.2 


26.6 


28.4 


28.1 


25.5 


25.7 


23.8 


2B.1 


24^ 


24.0 


49.3 


51.9 


54.5 


53.8 


52 9 


56.4 


57.2 


60.9 


57.2 


19.3 


19.0 


18.6 


19.0 


17.9 


17.8 


17.4 


16.4 


13.0 


13.0 


14.6 


14.5 


13.6 


16.5 


16.9 


16.7 


19.1 


13.8 


12.0 


14.0 


13.6 


14.0 


12.5 


12.6 


13.0 


12.7 


14.1 


5.2 


5.6 


6.1 


5.7 


5.1 


5.5 


5.9 


A2 


3.5 


2.4 


2.9 


2.6 


2.5 


2,1 


2.6 


2.4 


2.7 


2.8 


91.6 


90.3 


92.9 


93.6 


95.4 


Q6.4 


98.8 


96.2 


100.9 


52.9 


51.9 


53.0 


53.1 


51.8 


53.2 


48.5 


45.6 


45.6 


10.1 


9.6 


10.1 


10.2 


10.7 


11.2 


10.4 


11.6 


10.7 


45.5 


51.6 


48.5 


51.5 


48.8 


52.1 


53.6 


45.3 


46.7 


13.1 


13.7 


14.6 


15.7 


17^ 


17.7 


16,9 


18.2 


18.1 


4.7 


4.8 


4.8 


4.3 


4.0 


4.2 


4.0 


3.8 


4.3 


111 


115 


119 


116 


115 


117 


117 


116 


114 


7.5 


7.6 


7.1 


7.5 


5.7 


9.4 


9.4 


11.0 


11.8 


9.6 


9.2 


9.4 


6.9 


7.9 


8.5 


7.7 


7.7 


7.5 


3.0 


2.6 


3.0 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


2.9 


3.0 


6.4 


6.5 


6^ 


6.3 


6.9 


6.8 


5.5 


64 


6.6 


5.0 


6.5 


6.0 


6.2 


4.8 


4.7 


4.6 


5.7 


6,0 


17.0 


17^ 


18.3 


19.1 


19.8 


18.9 


16.9 


18.8 


20.4 


95.6 


89.1 


93.4 


94.2 


91.4 


89.3 


83.7 


79.5 


75.2 


25.6 


28.8 


31.9 


35.3 


39.2 


43.3 


48.9 


55.0 


60.0 


26.7 


27.3 


30.6 


33.3 


35.4 


36.8 


37.8 


38.9 


39.6 



* Quantity In pounds, retail weight unless otherwise shown. Data on caJendar v^ar basis except for dried fruHs. fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, drv beans 
and nee which are on a crop vear basis. ^Preliminary. 'Commercial production for sale as fresh produce. *Table stock and Processed. *Whhe, whole 
wheat, semolina, ami durum flour. •Fructose and glucose, n^. ^ not available. 

Note: Historical consumption and suppty-utiiization data for food may be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditures. 19€0^U Statistical 
Bulletin 694, ERS,USDA. 1982 data is unpublished. 
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Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs. 



Annual 



1962 



I960 1981 1962 P Sept 



Apr 



1983 



May 



June 



July 



Au9 



Sept 



Broilers 

Federally inspecied slaughter, certlffsd (mil, lb.) - 

Wholesale price, 9^ttvJcts./ib.}* 

Price of broiler grower feed (S/tonf 

Broiler 'feed price ratio lib,)' t. - , r,.,. 

Average weekly placements of brOilef 

chicks. 19 Slates (mil.) 

Turkeyi 
Federally inspected siauglnef. certified (mlL lb.) 
Whole^le price. New York. &16 lb. 

young heni IctsVlb.) 

Price o* turkey grower teed |$/ton) 

Turkey-feedprictf5(tiolib,)' 

Poiilts hatched imll.) 

Poults Placed In U.S, <mij.) - 

Price of laying feed l$/tonl 

Egg-teed price ratio im,)' ■ ■ ■ 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

large (ctsVdoi.)' - ^ - 

Replacement chicki hatched {mil.) . . . .^ . . . 



1 1 ,272 

48.8 

207 

2.7 


11.106 

46,3 

227 

2.6 


12.039 

44,0 

210 

2.5 


1.043.1 

44.4 

209 

2.6 


1 .054.3 

40.9 

215 

2.3 


1.097.7 1.125^ 

46.9 49,1 

220 217 

2.4 2.6 


977,3 

52^ 

217 

2,8 


1,100.8 

54.2 

228 

2.8 


54.5 
240 
2.8 


77.9 


77.1 


80.2 


78,1 


84,7 


83.7 


83.4 


80.4 


79.3 


77.0 


2.332 


2,509 


2.459 


267.7 


166.4 


183.8 


231,3 


224.7 


271.6 


- 


63.6 

223 

3.6 

188.7 

C*) 


60.7 

249 

XT 

187.3 

C*) 


60,8 

229 

3.3 

184.2 

C*) 


68.0 

225 

3.8 

(*) 


54.4 
241 
2.7 

C) 

19.8 


56,6 
241 
2.9 

C) 

20.9 


60.9 
246 
2.9 

20.9 


58.5 

243 
2.8 

C) 

19,1 


57.6 
252 

2,8 

C) 

12.6 


64.9 
264 

3.0 


188 
6.0 


210 
6.0 


190 
6.1 


188 
6,0 


198 
5.8 


202 
6.1 


201 
5.9 


202 
5.7 


208 
6,1 


278 
6,0 


66.9 
485 


73.2 
454 

Annual 


70,1 
444 


68.6 

31.2 

1962 


67.6 
37.2 


69.9 
39.0 


69.7 
37.9 

1963 


68.2 
30.9 


76.5 
31,1 


78,6 
32.0 



19Q0 1981 I962p Sept 



APr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Eg9 

Farm production (mIL) 

Average numtjer of layers on farms (mil.l 
Rata of lav ieggs per layer) 



69,671 
288 
242 



69327 
288 

243 

AnrHjal 



69,680 
286 
244 



C*) 
(*) 

1962 



1960 1981 1982 p Sept 



5^08 
274 
20.4 



Apr 



5.691 5.497 
271 270 
21 ,0 20.4 

1983 



5.634 
268 
21.0 



May 



^rM 



July 



5,600 5.448 
269 270 

20.8 20.2 



Aug 



Sept 



Eggs, shell (thou, cases) r; 38 31 35 (*) 18 23 32 44 24 25 

Eggs, frozen (mil. lb.) 23,4 24.3 23.7 (*) 24.9 24,2 23.0 22.9 2 4 19^ 

Broilers. beginnif>g of period imil. lb,) 30.6 22,4 32,6 (*) 20.9 20.6 18.4 20.8 21.4 233 

Turkeys, beginning of period imii, lb.) 240.0 198.0 238.4 (*) 185,3 192.3 210.5 255.7 323,5 384.0 

' 12-city composite weighted average beginning April 25. 1983. ^Pounds of feed equal in vaJoe to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb, ot brotJer or turkey liveweigbt. 
* Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to ^eta^le^s. * Not reported. 
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Dairy - 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1980 



1981 



1982 



Milk pnoev Minnesota- Wisconsin' 

3.5%fai (S/cvsri.}^ 11.88 12.57 1Z48 

Price of 16% dairy ration {$/:onl - 177 l92 177 

Miik-feed price ratio {lb. 1' 1.47 1.43 1.54 

Whoieul* prtotn. 

Butter, Grade A ChL lct»./ib.) 139.3 148.0 147.7 

Am, Cheese. Wb^awemblV Pt. (cts./lb.l ... 133.0 139.4 138.3 

Nonfat dry mi(k,lct*yib.)* 38.4 93.1 93^ 

USDA net remov«ls (mil. lb.). 

Tottr milk equiv. (mil. Ib.l* . . . 8.799.9 12,860.9 14;2Bl.5 

BunBr(mil.Jb.l ^.,... . . , 257.0 351,5 382.0 

Am. che«e(mil. lb.) \ 3497 563,0 642,5 

Nonfat dry milk (mil. lb.) . . ^- ...^ .... . 634.3 651.3 946.1 

Annual 



19B0 



1981 



1982 



Sept 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Jl 



III 



IV 



II 



Sepi 



12.46 


12.51 


12.51 


1Z50 


12.5G 


12.48 


12.48 


173 


162 


184 


184 


182 


189 


196 


1.56 


1.46 


1.45 


1.43 


1,45 


1.41 


1.36 


148.3 


147,2 


147.2 


147.3 


147,2 


147.7 


151.0 


138.1 


137.6 


137.4 


137.4 


137.0 


137,0 


139,2 


93,1 


914 


93.4 


93.4 


93.4 


93.4 


93.4 


741.8 


1 .958.0 


1.971,3 


1 .846.6 


1 ,355.6 


1,178.6 


640.5 


12.0 


53.3 


55.5 


40 J 


23.4 


16.6 


6.8 


49.5 


66.3 


83.0 


102.8 


87.9 


84.2 


49.9 


61 .8 


95.9 
1982 


111,8 


123.7 


102.9 


104,0 
1983 


64.7 



IIJ 



Milk: 

TOTal milk Production {mil. lb.) 128.525 133.013 135795 33,235 35723 33.983 32.664 33.955 36.453 34^42 

Milk per cow Ob.) 11,889 12.177 12.316 3j016 3246 3.082 2572 3,070 3.294 3,141 

Number of mlik cow (thou,) 10.810 10,923 11.026 11j021 11.004 1 K026 11,053 11,059 1 1 J068 1 1 X)93 

Stocks, begmning 

Total milk equlv. (mil. b.^* 8.599 12.958 18.377 18,377 18,022 20.990 20.916 20.054 22204 n,a. 

Commercial (mii. lb.) 5,419 5.752 5,398 5.398 5,167 5.042 4.569 4,603 5,047 5,145 

Governmem (mil, lb.) 3,180 7^7 12.98G 12^80 12.855 15.949 16.347 15,451 17,156 18702 

imports, total equlv. imii. Ib.)^ 2.109 2.329 2,477 422 565 &ei 909 633 538 n,a. 

Commerctal disappearance 

mtlkequlv. (mil. lb.) 119.161 120,531 122,430 28.654 30.942 31.794 31.042 27^43 30526 n.a. 

Butter: 

Production Imil. lb.) 1.14&.3 1.228.2 1 .257X) 366.6 334.0 256.4 300.0 380.7 357.1 n,a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) ^ 177.8 304.6 429.2 429.2 447.8 541.6 510.0 466^ 533.0 588.5 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 878.8 869.2 897.3 211.4 217.6 217.3 251.0 208.3 208.5 n.a. 

American chvewi 

Production {mil. lb.) 2,375.8 2.642.3 2.750.5 662.1 759.4 673^ 655.7 705.2 819.3 n.a. 

Stocks.beginn,r>g{mJLIb.J 406.6 591.5 889.1 889.1 817.1 903.2 955.0 981.4 1,060.4 1.092.8 

Commercial disappearance {mil. ]b.} 2.023.9 2,147.9 2J65.0 541,3 546.1 549.4 528.1 459.2 658.4 n.a. 

Other Chsasai 

Production (mil. lb.) 1.608.5 K635.3 1,789.4 411.9 443.5 448.1 485.8 439.1 454.1 n,a. 

Stock!, beginning tmiiJb.) 105.6 99,3 86.6 86.6 80.9 91.6 99.2 82.8 85.3 101.9 

Commorciai disappearance (mil. lb.) 1.827.9 1,875.6 2j044.6 462.9 484.5 501.0 596.2 496.1 495,9 n,a. 

Nonfit dry milk: 

Production Imiljb.) 1,160.7 1.314.3 1,400.6 247.2 417.5 339.0 296.9 368.4 451,8 n,a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 485.2 586.6 889,7 889,7 975.6 1 ,1 32.4 1 .240.1 1 .282.0 1 ,305.7 1 .400.9 

Commercial disappQBfBrtca (mil. lb.) 538.9 464.1 447.8 105X) 75.5 147.1 120*2 109.0 111,2 n.a. 

Fraz«hdm»M production (mil. 9al,)' K166,9 1.167.7 K1 762 249.3 333,7 345.8 247.5 2632 348.4 n.a. 

' Manufacturing grade milk. 'Pound* of 16% protein ration equal in value to 1 Pound of milk. * Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area, high 
heat spray process. '•Miik-equivaient, fat-sofids basis. * icecream. Ice milk, and sherbert. n*a - not available. 



Wool. 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1980 


1981 


1982 


S*pt 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Au0 


Sapt 


245 


278 


247 


240 


193 


193 


198 


219 


223 


225 


265 


292 


262 


247 


241 


247 


248 


245 


246 


247 


113.423 


1 27,752 


105.005 


8;279 


10,640 


9,926 


13.725 


8,723 


11X573 


n,a. 


10.020 


10.896 


9.B25 


1,173 


939 


IjOII 


1,178 


779 


1,229 


n,a. 



U.S. wool Pfice, Boston' (ctsjlb.) 

Imponed wool Pi-ice, Botton' (cts,/lb.) . . 
U^S. mill consumption, icour«d 

Apparel wooHthou. lb,) 113.423 

Carpet wool ithou. lb.) 10.020 

'Wool pTjce delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64*s (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2%'' «nd up. Prior to January 1976 reported aS: 
Territory fine, good French combing arri staple. 'Wool price delivered at U.S* mills* clean basis, AustraMan 60/62 's. type 64 A (24 micron), including duty 
(25.5 cents). Duty in 1982 is 10.0 cents. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Australian 64's combing, excluding. n,a. ■ notavaifabie. 
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Meat animals. 



J»BO 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



1982 



Sept 



Apr 



1983 



Mav 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sdpt 



Cattle on fwd {7-Siat*tf 
Number on fe«d (ihou. headft' . . . 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 

Marketings Ithou. head) 

Other disappearance {thOu. h«d)* . 
B&e^ iteer-aim price rvtio. 

Omaha (buj* :. . . . 

Hog corn price ratio. Omaha Ibu.)^ 
Market price* jS p<f cwtJ 
Slaughter cattle; 

Choice tteerv Omaha ^ 

Utility cows, Omaha 

Choice vealers. S. St. Paul 

Feeder cattle: 

Choice. Kansas CitV. 600-700 Jb. . 
Slauflhter hogi 

Barrows and gilts. 7-markets . . . 
Feeder pJgi 

S. Mo. 4CK50 lb. (per hE^df . . . ■ 
Slaughter Sheep and lambs: 

Lambi. Choice, S»^ Angelo . . . . 

Ewes. Good, San Angefo 

Feeder lambs. 

Choice. San Angelo 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb. . . 

Canfter and Cutter cow beef. . . . 

Pork loini.8-l4lb 

Pork bellies. 12-14 lb 

Ham*. Skinned. 14-17 lb 



1980 1981 1982 11 ilf iV I 11 ill IV 

Cattle on fwedTlS-SiateK): 

Number on teed (thou, tteadi' 10.399 9,845 9.028 8^18 8.981 8£00 10^71 9.153 9.067 8.465 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 22.548 21,929 24.425 5,781 5.346 7^6 5.047 5.886 5.5S6 

Warketinfls (thou, head) 21.X6 21.219 21.B09 5.209 5.773 6,384 5.714 5.522 5390 '5.323 

Other disappearance {thou, head) ... 1.796 1,527 1.373 409 254 371 451 450 298 
Hogs and pt^ HO^Stat**):* 

Inventory (thou, head}' 49.090 45.970 41,940 40.610 4M90 41,670 42,440 41340 45^50 45.880 

Breeding ithou. head)' , . . ^. . .^ . 6340 6.021 5,593 5.578 5,689 5,553 5.670 5^28 6^4 5329 

Market (thOu. head)' . 42,250 39,949 36,347 35.032 35.501 36,117 36,770 35,912 39,026 40,051 

Faitowingshhou, haad) ^ 10.527 9.^1 8,963 2.391 2.199 2,363 2,090 2.768 2.400 ^2.464 

Pig crop (thou. h«ad) 76,230 72.591 65767 17^43 16;Z54 17,548 15,543 21,063 17.675 

Commarcia* slaughter (thou, baadft* 

Cattle 33,807 34.953 35343 B.642 9^14 9.308 8.734 8344 9.548 ^ 

Steers 17.156 17.508 17^77 4,390 4,323 4,133 4^65 4.387 4.624 

Hellers 9.593 10.027 10,394 2.353 2.B79 2.825 2.581 2.563 2397 

Cows 6,334 6.643 7,354 1,685 1.787 2.144 1.701 1.694 1,907 

BuM3»ndstag* 724 775 8:8 214 225 206 187 210 220 

Calves 2.588 2,798 3,021 675 770 806 734 669 805 

Sheep and lambs 5.579 6,008 6.449 1,537 1,628 1,681 1324 1.574 1,737 

H09S .^ 96.074 91.575 B2.190 20,712 18,940 20325 20,211 21.403 21.292 

Commercial production f mil. lb.) 

Beef 21.470 22,214 22,366 5,363 5,730 5318 5.525 5,549 6,012 

Veal 379 415 423 99 107 110 103 98 110 

Lamb ^nd mutton 310 327 356 85 88 93 93 89 94 

Pork 16.432 15,716 14.121 3,550 3,240 3,638 3,483 3,726 3.644 

^ Begmnif>Q o* period. 'Bushels of corn equal In value to 100 pounds liveweight. * Quarters are Dec, preceding year-Feb. (II, Mar.-May (M). June-Aug. 
(lll),andSept. Nov. UV)." Intentions. •Classes estimated. 



B,454 


7363 


7. 201 


6,817 


7^68 


7^1 


7,331 


7;Z75 


6373 


6,691 


18.346 


17.S14 


20^1 


1,994 


1,566 


1.B43 


1382 


1,190 


1.566 


2,003 


17.448 


17.198 


18.007 


1,575 


V470 


1.583 


1.560 


1.498 


1,659 


1,672 


1.489 


1^3 


1.139 


83 


143 


150 


78 


94 


89 


71 


25.1 


22.2 


26.5 


27.5 


21.9 


21.8 


21.2 


19.6 


18.1 


173 


14.6 


15.5 


22.9 


28.1 


15.4 


15.2 


14.7. 


14.4 


14.6 


13.8 


66.96 


63.84 


64.30 


61.25 


67.70 


67.51 


65.90 


62,22 


61.27 


59.19 


45.73 


41.93 


39.96 


41.52 


43.04 


42.98 


42.26 


41.14 


39.63 


37.75 


75.53 


77.16 


77.70 


84.60 


77.12 


76.00 


71.00 


75.00 


75.00 


73.38 


75.23 


66.24 


64.82 


66.48 


68,38 


67.62 


64.75 


60.13 


58.58 


58.31 


40.04 


44.45 


55.44 


63.01 


47.50 


47.02 


45.71 


45.66 


49.35 


45.70 


30.14 


35.40 


51.14 


62.62 


43.74 


35.14 


26.05 


21.24 


24.01 


22.96 


66.42 


58.40 


56.44 


52.90 


65,75 


60.62 


56.62 


50.75 


51.30 


50.88 


24.68 


26,15 


21.80 


16.65 


20.50 


14.94 


14.50 


17.00 


14.45 


11.62 


68.36 


56.86 


52.97 


47.35 


65.62 


56.62 


51.44 


44.30 


43.62 


42.94 


104.44 


99.84 


101.31 


95.54 


107.76 


105.00 


102.47 


97.72 


95.01 


92 10 


92.45 


84.06 


7B.96 


79.00 


84.31 


83.67 


B2.98 


81.21 


81.58 


75.27 


84.87 


96.56 


111.51 


123.47 


— 


100.58 


102.50 


— 


— 


— 


43.78 


52.29 


76.54 


90.70 


64.71 


60.80 


60.19 


59.06 


65.72 


55.30 


73.34 


77.58 


9K47 


99.74 


70.02 


66.29 


63.51 


65.04 


72.81 


74.21 




Annual 






1982 






1983 
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Agricultural Outlooit 



Crops and Products 



Food grains. 



Marketing year^ 



1962 



1983 



1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Sept 



Apr 



M«V 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Wholesale prices: 

Wheat, No. 1 HRW, Kansas City {$/bu.)* . 4.25 4.45 4.27 3.75 4.21 4.05 3,92 3.71 3.88 3.90 

Wheat, ONS, Minneapolis ($A>u.)* 4.16 4.46 4.17 3.79 4,34 4 25 4 J 5 4.07 4.21 4.30 

FJoor, KansajCHv (1/cwt.) 10,03 10.35 10.37 10.12 10.16 10.35 10.39 '10.38 '10,34 '10.33 

Flour. MinneapoJi* IS/cwt.) 10.27 10,98 10.70 10.48 10.81 10.95 11.21 '11.20 '11.16 '11.11 

RiC€, S.W. L«.f$/cwt.P 22.15 25.95 20.20 17.40 18.50 18.50 18.60 18.75 19.40 19.75 

Wheat: 

Export* (miLbu.1 1,375 1,514 1.773 134 124 105 124 126 97 136 

Mill grrnd (fnil. bo.) 630 643 631 54 54 58 57 55 55 

Wheat tlour production (mil. cwt,). ... 283 290 280 24 24 26 25 25 29 - 

Marketing yaar' 1982 1983 

1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Oec JsrvMar Apr-May p June^Sept p 

Wheat: 

Stocks, beginning {mil. bu.l 924 902 989 2,178 1.557 1.164 2.987 2.52D 1.877 1,543 

Domestic u*e: 

Food (mi^bu.J 596 611 600 152 87 206 162 151 97 - 

Feed and seed (mil.buj* 187 l65 253 29 24 235 15 53 9 ^ 

ExpoftJtmil. bu,J 1,375 1.514 1.773 441 282 546 293 442 230 - 

^Beginning June 1 tor wheat and August 1 for rice. ^Ordinary protein. ^Long-grain, milled basis. * Feed use approximated by residual, 
n.a. " not available. '8LS discontmued reporting prices. Prices estimated based on Index, 



Feed grains . 



Marketing ye*r' 



1982 



1983 



1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Sept 



Apr 



Mavtu 



June 



July 



Aug 



Wholesale prices: 

Corn. No. 2 yellow. St, Louis ll/bu.I 2.73 3,35 2.61 2.32 3.24 3,24 3.27 3.39 

Sorghum. No. 2 yellow. Kansas City {%/cm.) . 4.65 5.36 4.29 4,06 5.30 5.37 5.37 5.32 

Barieyjeed, Minneopolis (lybu.l 2.16 2.60 2,21 1.69 2.01 1.95 1.96 1.95 

Bartey.nr^lting, Minneapolis il/bu.) 2,87 3.64 3.06 2,37 2.68 2.76 2,60 2.54 

EKporlv: 

Corn (mrLbu.) 2.433 2.355 1,967 108 159 150 152 125 

Feed grains {mil. metric tons)* - , 71.7 69.4 58.4 3.4 4,2 4.1 4.2 3,6 

Marketing year' 1981 1982 

1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 OctDec JarnMar Apr-May June^Sept OctOec 

Corn; 

Stocks, beginning (mit.bu.l . ,^: . . .... 1,304 ^S^B 1.034 1.034 6,968 5.132 3,904 2.286 

DornestiC uie: 

Feed(mii,bu.) 4.519 4.139 4.173 1.553 1,194 672 753 1,544 

Food, seedjnd. (mil. bu ) 675 735 812 170 153 147 342 203 

Feed ^sins:* 

Stocks, beginning (mfl, metric tons) 46.2 52.4 34.6 45,5 207.D 150,5 1 1 4,3 84.9 

Domestic use: 

Feed (miLmetrfCtons^ 138.7 123.0 127.9 47.4 36.6 20.1 237 48 1 

Food. seed. Ind, (mil. metric tonsJ 22.3 23.8 25.8 5.3 5.2 5,0 10.3 6.2 

* Begjrtnirig Oaober 1 for corr>and sorghum; June \ for oats and barley, * Aggregated data for corn, sorghom. oats, end barley. 



S«Pt 



3.68 


3,60 


5.69 


6.55 


2.42 


2.61 


2.76 


2.90 


120 


144 


3.7 


4.6 



1983 



Jan-Mar Apr-May 



8.424 6.364 



1.380 
171 

250.5 

41.7 
5.4 



812 
164 

188,7 

24^ 

5,6 



Niovf*mber ^^83 
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Fats and oils. 



Marketing y^ar^ 



"1982 



1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 S«pt Apr 



1983 



May 



June 



Juty 



Aug 



S«pt 



Soybeans: 

Wholesale Price. No. 1 vbIIoWh ^ ^^ a ..o a ati 

Chicago (S/buJ* 6,46 7.59 6,24 5,32 6.38 6,26 6X)7 6.62 8,42 8.85 

Cruih1nQs(mll bu ) 1.123.0 1.020.5 1^29.7 76.0 81,8 83,7 81.5 81.6 85,9 

Exports ImlLbu.l! //. Q^E-'Cl 724,3 929.1 68.0 73.3 58,5 67,7 51.6 60,2 

^Wh^lL^ieprk». crude. Decatur IcttVlb,) 24.3 22.7 19,0 17.4 19.3 193 19.4 21,6 30.2 34.3 

Production (mii lb 1 12,705,3 11^70.2 10.979.4 818,3 881,3 9083 891,3 888,0 933,2 

Domejik disappearance (mil, lb.) 8.960,7 9.113.7 9,536.3 869.1 816.9 830,0 803.1 8l3.7 815,3 

Exponsfmll lb) 2.690,2 1,630.5 2.076.3 244.1 305,7 127,5 94,1 208,9 125.1 

Stocks, beginning (mil. IbJ 776,0 1.210.2 1,736.1 1,397.4 1^41,8 1-600.4 1,557,9 1,545.9 1,411,4 1,404.2 

Soy^^A" meal: ^^^^ 

Wholewieprice 44% protein, Decatur ($/ton) . 181,91 218.18 182.52 160,8 186^ 185,8 175,5 189^ 232,8 233.6 

Production (ttiou ion) 27,105.1 24,312,124.634.4 1.818,5 1,949.8 1,992.7 1^55,8 1.93^5 2^58.4 

Domestic d.»pp«rflnce (thou, ton) lMl5X) 17,590,9 17,714,4 1.597.7 1.484.5 1.548.5 M91.2 1,459^1.712.3 

Exportjdtiou ton) 7.931^ 6.764.1 6.907.5 235.3 450,2 458,8 533.8 381,6 330.5 

Stock, b^innino (tfKJu, ton) 267,4 225,6 162.7 189.7 341,0 356,1 341.5 272,3 365.2 380.8 

Margarine, wholesale Pf^ce. Chicago (cts/lb.) ,,, 50,3 47.0 41.4 41.3 403 42,4 423 43,5 5l,9 68.5 

*Beginrting September 1 for soybeans: October 1 for soymeal and oil: calendar year for margarine, * Beginning April 1, 1982, prices based on 30 day 
delivery, using uPPer end of the range. 



Cotton,^ 



Marketing year* 



1979/80 



1980/81 



83,0 



1981/82 



60,5 



1982 



Sept 



59.0 



1983 



Apr 



65.3 



May 
66,9 



June 



70,7 



July 



70,3 



Aug 



Sept 



72,9 71.8 



U.S. price, SLM.M/16 In. {cWlb,^^ , , 71 5 
Northern Europe prices. 

Index \cttJ\by ^^ 

U.S. M 1 3/32" (ctiVlb.)* na 

U,S, mill consumptjon (thou, bales) , , . 6463.0 

Export* Ithoo. bales) 9.226,9 

* Beginning August 1, * Average spot market. * Liverpool Outlook ''A" index: average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths, * Memphis territory 
growths, na - not available. 



93.3 


733 


72.8 


80.2 


82.0 


86.0 


88,4 


90.6 


89^ 


na 


75.9 


74.1 


803 


80,6 


85,1 


88,1 


88.9 


88^ 


5370,5 


5^633 


495,4 


450,4 


462.3 


572,1 


3863 


475.1 


- 


5.925,8 


6,567,3 


370,1 


6393 


483.6 


468.1 


432.3 


4023 


— 



Fruit 



Whole»ale price indexefl: 

Fresh fruit {1967-100) 

Dried fnjhn967-100) 

Canned froJi and lolce i1 967=100), 

Frozen fruit and Juice t1 967-1 00) . 
F,0,b, shipping poiAt pr»c«t^ 

Applej, Yakima Valley (S/c1rt.)* . . 

Pears, Medfofd. Or. <S/box)* , . . . 

Oranges. U.S,tvO. (S/box) 

Grapeftult. U.S. avg. i$/box) .... 





Annual 




1982 






1983 








1980 


1981 


1^82 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


Juno 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


237.3 
399.2 
256.4 
244.3 


226.7 

405.9 
273,8 
302.8 


235,4 

409,7 
283.7 
305,5 


237,9 
406.9 
281.2 
301.9 


249.7 
411,9 
281,9 
300,3 


231,9 
41Z0 
284,1 
302.3 


238,7 
4123 
284,8 
301,3 


265,0 
412.5 
286,5 
301,3 


269.5 
412.2 

288,0 
301,2 


262.6 

413.6 
288.4 
302.3 


n.a. 


n,a. 


n,a. 


12,40 


^9,69 


* 10,69 


*11.00 


^1,06 


'15,50 


12.17 


n.a. 
9,58 
8.50 


n.a. 
11.30 
10,10 


n.a, 

14,10 

9.36 


n^. 

28.30 

9.57 


n,a, 

10,10 

8,92 


n,a. 
9.94 
9,42 


n.a, 
10.80 
10.40 


n,a. 
12.90 
10,40 


n,a, 
14,10 
10.60 


n3. 

9,90 

10.80 


Year endim 


I 


1982 






1983 









1980 



1981 1382 



Sept 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



stocks, ending: 
Fresh apples IftiII, lb,) ,,.,,., . 

Fresh pear* (mil, lb,) 

Frozen fruit (mil, lb,) 

Frozen frutt juices (mil, lU) 

'Red Delicious, Washington extra fancy, carton Tray pack, 80ll3's. ^D'Anjou pears, Medford. or wrapped, U.S. No, 1, lOCK135's. ^Control 
atmosphere storage, n*a, - not available. 



2.2443 2.676.1 


3,138,9 


1 ,500,2 


8613 


427.0 


216.3 


68,2 


12,0 


1,750,1 


205^ 207.9 


180.9 


467,4 


483 


18^ 


,3 


12,6 


113^ 


5103 


5793 545,6 


627.5 


606,0 


387.3 


351,5 


470,5 


5493 


610,0 


627.4 


1.008.4 1,127,2 


1,157,6 


1 ,206.9 


1,5534 


1 ,850,6 


1.666,3 


1 ,528,2 


1 .253.0 


1,081,4 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Vegetables . 



Wholaul« pricM: 

Potatoes, white, f.o.b. East {$/cvvt.} 

Iceberg lettLPCe ($/crtn.J' 

Tomatoes ($/crtn.}^ 

VVhol«ul« Price Index, 10 canned 

veg. ^1967-100) 

Grower Prio* index, fresh commercial 

veg. (1977-100) 



1980 



AniMjal 



1981 



19B2 



1982 



Sept 



1983 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



'Std. carton 24'sf.o.b.shippir^pomt. '5 «6-6 x 6. f .o.b. Fla-Cal. 



Sugar. 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



U.S. raw suger price, N.Y. (cts./lbJ^ 
U.S. delivefiat (ihou. short ton*)" , 



isao 

30.17 
10,149 



198t 



1982 



Sept Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Sept 



6.32 


9.39 


6.05 


4.45 


7.53 


6.30 


9.50 


10.97 


11.58 


8.91 


4.25 


5.27 


5.92 


3.79 


6.04 


7.&0 


9.50 


4.23 


5.49 


6.91 


7.57 


9.06 


7.40 


4.65 


15.75 


9.73 


7.91 


4.52 


3.72 


5.41 


200 


235 


239 


234 


232 


2.31 


231 


236 


235 


236 


110 


135 


120 


B8 


T54 


\Af 


139 


109 


120 


127 



Aug Sept 



19.73 19.92 20.88 22.43 22,59 22,54 22.09 22.55 22.20 

9,731 n.a. n.a. n^. n.a. n^a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 



'SPot price reported by N.Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Reponhg resumed in mid-August 7979 after being suspended November 3. 1977. ^ Raw 
value. ^Excludes Hawaii, n.a. = not availabie. 



Tobacco = 

Annual 1982 

1980 1981 1962 p Sapt Apr May JOna 

Prices at auction* : 

Ftuecured(ct5./lb.)V . . . . 144.5 166.4 178.6 184.4 _ _ _ 

Burley (cts./ib.)' . . . / 165.9 780.6 180.3 ^ ^^ _ _ 

Domestic coraumption^ 

Cigarettes (bil.) 620.7 640.0 633.0 56.7 47.5 47.9 60.4 

Large cigars (mil.) 3.994 3393 3.607 325.4 259.8 303.4 344.5 

' Crop year July-June for flue-cured. October -September for burley. ' Taxable removals, n.a, - not available. 



1983 



July 



141.0 



43.0 
254.9 



Aug 



166.0 



n.a. 



Sept 



190.0 



n.a. 
n,s. 



Coffee , 



Composite green price, N.Y. fcts7fb.} . . 
imports, green baan enuiwalent (mil. lb.)* 



Roastingi (md, lb.)* 





Annual 




1982 






1983 








1980 


1981 


1982 p 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Septp 


157.78 
2,466 


122.70 
2^4B 


1 32.00 
2.352 


129.49 
216 


1 25.72 
172 


127.62 
208 


126.67 
140 


127.36 
183 


127.73 
175 


129.86 
200 F 




Annual 






1962 






1983 





1980 1981 1382 p Jsn-Mar APr-June July-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr- June July-Sept p 
2^5 2.324 2^3 585 498 536 .674 564 486 549 



" Green and processed coffee. ^ Instant soluble and roasted coffee. F - Forecast, p» preliminary. 



^lQ/<^^b^^ ^9P3 
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Supply and UtiHzation: Crops 



Supply and utilization: domestic measure'. 

Ar«B 



Planted 



ted 



Mil. acres 



Yield 

Bu/acre 



Produc- 
tran 



Total 

Suppfv 



feed 

and 
Rfltid- 

uaI 



Other 

domes- 
tic 

use 



ports 



Mil. bu 



Total 
use 



Ending 
ffocks 



Farm 

price^ 

$/bu. 



1979/80 . 
1980/81 ' 
1981/82' 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Rice: 

1979/80 . 
19B0/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Com: 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83' 
1983/84* 



Sorghum: 

1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Barlev- 

1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82' 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Oats: 
1979/80 - 
1980/91* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1963/84* 



Soybean): 

1979/80 . 
1980/81' 
1981/82- 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



71.4 
80.6 
88.9 
87.3 
76.6 



62.5 
71.0 
81.0 
78.8 
61.0 



Mil. acres 



2.89 

3.38 
3.83 
3.29 
2.34 



2,67 
3.31 
3.79 
3,25 
2^5 



Mil. acres 



81.4 
84,0 
84.2 
81.9 
60.1 



72.4 
73.0 
74.7 
73.2 
51.4 



Mil. acres 



15.3 
15.6 
16.0 
16.1 
11.6 



12.9 
12.5 
13.7 
14.2 
10.1 



Mil. acres 





8.1 


7.5 




8.3 


7.3 




9.7 


9,2 




9.6 


9.1 




10.5 


9.9 




Mil 


acres 




14.0 


9.7 




13.4 


8.7 




13.7 


9.4 




14.2 


10.6 




20.2 


9.1 




Mil. 


acres 




71,6 


70.6 




70,0 


67.9 




67^ 


66.4 




71.5 


69.8 


. :■;. - 


63,3 


61.4 



34.2 
33.4 
34.5 
35,6 
39.5 



Jb/acre 

4.599 
4.413 
4.819 
4.742 
4.610 



flu/acre 

109,7 

91.0 

109.8 

114.8 

82.9 



Bu/acre 

62.7 

46.3 
64,1 
59.0 
47.5 



Bu/acre 

50.9 
49.6 
52.3 

57.3 
53.7 



flu /acre 

54.4 
53.0 
54.0 
58>* 
52 JZ 



Bu/acre 

32.1 
26.4 
30.1 
31.9 
24.7 



2.134 
2.374 
2.799 
2.809 
2.408 



131.9 
146.2 
1827 
154.2 
102.6 



7.939 
6.645 
8.202 
B.397 
4;? 59 



809 
579 
879 
841 
482 



383 

361 
479 
522 

532 



527 

458 
509 
617 
473 



2.268 

1,792 
2^3 
2230 
1.517 



3.060 
3.279 
3.791 
3.960 
3.954 



163.6 
172.1 
199.6 
203,7 
174.7 



9244 
8.263 
9227 
10.684 
7.400 



969 
726 
988 
1,138 
881 



623 
563 
626 
683 
765 



806 
696 
638 
773 
707 



2442 

2.151 
2.31 B 

2496 
1^04 



86 

51 

142 

213 

350 



^7 
725 
712 
713 
730 



1.375 
1,514 
1 773 
1.511 
1.400 



MiL cwt, (rough equfv,) 



'6.1 
'9.7 
'9.0 
'9.0 
'10.0 



4.519 

4.139 
4.173 
4.794 
3.950 



484 
307 

431 
519 

470 



204 
174 
202 
242 
290 



492 
432 
451 
456 
460 



"85 
*fl9 
*93 
"96 
*89 



49.2 

54.5 
59.6 
54.0 
62,0 



Mil. bu. 



675 
73& 
811 
900 
950 



Mil. bu. 

13 
11 
11 
10 
10 



MIL bu. 

172 
175 
174 
171 
175 



Ml],bu. 

76 
74 

78 
85 
80 



Mil.bu. 

1.123 
1.020 
1X)30 
1.108 
975 



SZ6 

91.4 
82,0 
69,2 



2.433 
2,3&5 
1.967 
1350 
1375 



325 
299 
249 
210 
250 



55 
77 
100 
47 
70 



4 

13 

7 

3 

10 



875 
724 
929 
905 
720 



2,158 
2.290 
2,627 
2.437 
2,480 



902 

989 

1,164 

1,543 
1.474 



822 
617 
691 

739 
730 



431 
426 
476 
460 
535 



572 

519 
536 

544 
550 



2.083 
1333 
2.D52 
2.109 
1.784 



147 
109 
297 
399 
151 



192 
137 
150 
223 
230 



236 
177 

229 

157 



359 
318 
266 

387 
120 



3.78 
3.91 
3.65 
353 
3,50- 
3.70 

c/lb. 



137.9 


25.7 


10.50 


155.6 


16.5 


12.80 


150.6 


49.0 


9,05 


132J2 


71.5 


8.16 


141,0 


33.7 


8.5a 
10^ 

$/bu. 


7.627 


1.617 


2.52 


7;229 


1334 


3.11 


6,951 


2;286 


2.50 


7.544 


3.140 


2,70 


6.775 


625 


3.40^ 



3^ 

$/bu. 

2.34 

2.94 
2.39 

Z55 
3.10- 
3.40 

$/bu. 

2.29 
2.86 
2.45 
2.16 
2.40- 
2.65 

$/bu, 

1.36 
1.79 
1,89 
1.45 
1.65- 
1.80 

$/bu. 

6jze 

7.57 
6X}4 
5.65 
8,50- 
9.50 



Mil. lbs. 



c/*b. 



Soybean oiL 
1979/80 , 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Soybeait .. 

1979/80 , 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/63* 
1983/84* 

See footnotes at end of table. 



12.105 
1 1 .270 
10.979 
12.017 
10.625 



27.105 
24.312 
24,634 
26,700 
23;255 



12.881 
12.480 
12.715 
13,120 
11.995 



27.372 
24338 
24.797 
26375 
23.630 



8.9fll 
9.113 
9.535 
9.850 
9.750 



Thou, tons 



2,690 
1.631 
2.077 
1.900 
1,450 



19^14 


7.932 


17,591 


6J84 


17,714 


6308 


19.450 


7.050 


17.750 


5,700 



11 £71 
10.744 

11312 
11.750 

11^00 



27.146 
24375 
24322 

26.500 
23A^ 



U10 
1.736 
1.103 
1.370 
795 



24.3 
22.7 

19X) 
20.5 
28.0- 
34.0 

S/ton 



226 181.9 
163 218,2 
175 183 

375 187 

180 2.30-2.50 



Agricultural Outlool^ 



r I-' f 




Area 








F^ed 
and 


Other 


















Produce 


Total 


do<ne$^ 


Ek- 


Total 


Ending 








Harves- 


YieM 


tk>n 


Supply' 


Resid^ 


tic 


ports 


use 


Mocks 


price' 




Planted 


ted 








ual 


use 












MIL acres 


lb/acre 






Mil, 


bales 
















p/tt> 


Cotton: 
























1979/80. . 
t980/ei , , 


14,0 


12.8 


547 


14,6 


18'^ 


— 


6,5 


9,2 


15,7 


3.0 


'62,5 


14.5 


13^ 


404 


n.1 


14.1 


_ 


5,9 


5,9 


11.8 


2,7 


'74.7 


1981/82* . 


14,3 


13.8 


543 


15.6 


18,3 


— 


5,3 


6,6 


11.6 


6.6 


*54,3 


1982/83* . 


11.3 


9,7 


590 


12.0 


18,6 


_ 


5.5 


5.2 


10.7 


7.9 




1983/84* , 


8,3 


7.4 


487 


7.5 


15,5 


^ 


6.0 


5.3 


11.3 


4.4 


— 


Supplv and utilization— 


metric measure* 


















■^m- -^ ^m- ^m- m ^ \Mm ■ "k^ — -" -- - - -— — ----- -^ - 


Mil 


hectares 


Metrb 


^ r 


Mil. mairlc tons 








$/metrlc 








tons/ha 
















ton 


Wh€at: 
























1979/60 . . 


28 9 


25,3 


2.30 


58.1 


83.3 


2.3 


19.0 


37,4 


58.7 


24.5 


139 


1980/61 . . 


32.6 


28,7 


2,25 


64.8 


89,2 


1.4 


19,7 


41,2 


62.3 


26,9 


144 


1981/82* . 


36.0 


32.6 


2.32 


76J2 


103.2 


39 


19,4 


43.3 


71.5 


31,7 


134 


1982/83" . 


35.3 


31.9 


2.39 


76.4 


108.3 


5.8 


19,4 


41.1 


66.3 


42,0 


130 


1983/84* . 


31.0 


24,7 


26.5 


65.5 


107j6 


9.5 


19,9 


38.1 


67.5 


40.1 


129-136 












Mil, metric tons (rough equiv.) 








Rice: 
1979/80 . . 


K2 


1.2 


5.16 


6.0 


7,4 


'0.3 


2.2 


3,7 


6.2 


1.2 


231 


1980/81 . . 


K4 


1.3 


4.95 


6.6 


7.8 


'0,4 


2,5 


4,2 


7.1 


0.7 


262 


1981/82* . 


1,6 


1,5 


5.40 


8.3 


9J> 


'0.4 


2.7 


3,7 


6^ 


2.2 


200 


1982/83* . 


1,3 


1,3 


5,31 


7.0 


9.2 


'0,4 


2,5 


3.1 


6,0 


3,2 


180 


1983/84* , 


y: 1.0 


0.9 


5,17 


4.7 


7,9 


'0.5 


2.6 


3,1 


6,4 


1.5 


187-220 














MIL metric tons 










Corn: 
























1979/aO . . 


32.9 


29.3 


6.88 


201.6 


234,8 


114.6 


17.1 


61.8 


193.7 


41.1 


99 


1980/81 . , 


34.0 


29.5 


&,72 


168,8 


209.9 


105.1 


18,7 


59.6 


183,6 


26.3 


122 


1981/82* . 


34,1 


X.2 


6,90 


208.3 


234.6 


106.0 


20.6 


50.0 


176.5 


58.1 


98 


1992/83* . 


33,1 


29.8 


7.21 


213.3 


271,4 


121,6 


22,9 


47,0 


191,6 


79,6 


106 


1983/84" . 


24.3 


20.8 


5,20 


108.2 


188,0 


100.3 


24.1 


47.6 


172.1 


15.9 


134^150 


F«ed Grain: 
























1979/80 . , 
1980/81 , . 


48.1 


41.5 


5.74 


238,2 


284.7 


138.7 


22.3 


71.3 


232.3 


52.4 


_. 


49.1 


41.1 


4,82 


196.0 


250.7 


123.0 


23.8 




216,1 


34.6 


_ 


1981/82* . 


50.0 


43.3 


5.74 


248.5 


263,4 


127.9 


25.6 


58 6 


212,3 


71.1 


_ 


1962/83* , 


49.3 


43.5 


5.89 


255.0 


326,4 


146.8 


28,1 


53^3 


228,2 


98,1 


_ 


1983/84* , 


41.4 


32,6 


4.26 


138.9 


237.3 


125.3 


29.4 


55,6 


210.3 


27.0 


- 


Soybeans: 
























1979/80 . . 


29.0 


28.6 


2.16 


61.7 


66.5 


•2.3 


30,6 


23^6 


56.7 


9.8 


231 


1980/81 , . 


28.3 


27.5 


1,78 


48.6 


59.5 


*2,4 


27.6 


19,7 


49,9 


6.7 


278 


1981/92" . 


27.4 


26.9 


2.03 


54.4 


63.1 


;z5 


28.0 


25.3 


55.8 


7.2 


222 


1982/63* ^ 


28.9 


28.3 


2.15 


60,7 


67.9 


;2.7 


30,2 


24,6 


57,4 


10.5 


. 208 


1983/84* . 


25.6 


24.9 


1.66 


41.3 


51.6 


*2,4 


26.5 


19,6 


48,6 


3.3 


310^350 


Soybean oil: 
























1979/80 . . 


. . "- 


— 


_ 


5.49 


5.84 


_ 


4,07 


1.22 


5.29 


.55 


536 


1980/81 , . 


— 


— 


— 


5.1 1 


5.66 


_ 


4,13 


.74 


4,87 


,79 


500 


1981/82* . 


— 


— 


— 


4,96 


5,77 


— 


4.32 


,94 


5.27 


.50 


419 


1982/83* . 


" . — 


— 


._ 


5,45 


5.95 


_ 


4.47 


.86 


5.33 


,62 


452 


1983/84* , 


. . — 


— 


- 


4,82 


5.44 


- 


4,42 


.66 


5,08 


,36 


615-760 


Soybean meal : 
























1979/BO , . 


-^ 


^ 


^ 


24.59 


24.83 


_ 


17.43 


7.20 


24,63 


.20 


201 


1980/81 . . 


— 


— 


j;^ 


22.06 


22.26 


— 


15.96 


6.15 


22.11 


.15 


241 


1981/82* . 


* \ — 


^ 


- 


22.36 


22.51 


_ 


16.09 


6.27 


22.35 


.16 


201 


1982/83* . 


\ — 


— 


^ 


24.22 


24.38 


„ 


17,65 


6,40 


24,04 


.34 


206 


1983/84* . 


' * 






21,10 


21,44 




16,10 


5.17 


21.27 


,16 


250-275 

$/kg 


Cotton: 
























1979/80 . , 


57 


5,2 


.61 


3.19 


4.05 


_ 


1,42 


2.00 


3.42 


.65 


'1.38 


1980/81 . . , 


5.9 


5,4 


.45 


2.42 


3.07 


^ 


1.26 


1.28 


2.56 


.59 


'1.65 


1981/62" . , 


5.6 


5,6 


.61 


3.41 


3.99 


— 


1.15 


1.44 


2.57 


1.44 


'1.20 


1982/83* . . 


4.6 


3.9 


,66 


2,60 


4.05 


— 


1,20 


1.13 


2.33 


1.72 




1983/8^* , , 


3.4 


3.0 


.55 


1.64 


3.37 


'- 


1,31 


1,15 


2.46 


.96 


— 



•October 25, 1983 Supply ami Demand Estimates, ^Marketing year beginning Jurw 1 for wheat, barley. arKJ oaU, Augujt 1 for cotion and rice. 
September 1 for loybeanv and October 1 for corn, sorghum, soymeal^ and sovoN.^ Includes iniPorts. ' Season a^ferage, Mrcludes seed. * Upland »ncl extra 
long staple. Stock estitriates based or> Census Bureau data which resuld in an unaccounted dfrfifence between sijpply arxJ Lj*e estimaies and changes In 
ending stocks. 'Conversion factors: Hectare (haJ ■ Z471 acres, 1 metric ton « 2204.622 pounds, 36.7437 bushels of wheat or sovtMSiTi. 39,3679 
bushels of corn or sorghum, 49.9296 bushels of barley, 69,8944 bushels of oats, 22,046 cwt. of rice, and 4,59 480-pound bales of cotton, ^Statistical 
discrepancy. 



r^Q\j^jj\^y=i[ i 9*^-3 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data. 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1980 1981 1982 III IV I II 

$ 8ij. (Quarterly data seasonaliv adjusted at anntial rates) 



IMP 



2,631.7 



Grosf nstipnal product' 
PersorLal consumption 

expertdrrures .... 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goocl$ . . 

Clothing and shoes . 

Food and beverages 

Services 

Grou prlwaie domestic 

tnwstmenT 

Fixed investment, , 
^^on residents I . . 
ReskJential .... 

Change In business inventories 
Net exboris of good* and services. 

Exports 

Imports , 

Government purchases of 

goods and services . . * 

Federal 

State and local ^ . . . . 



Gross riational product ..... ... 1 .475.0 

PersonaJ consumption 

expenditures 931.8 

Durable goods 137.5 

Nondurable goods 355.6 

Clothing afxJ shoes 77.9 

Food aiyJ beverages - . 181.0 

Service* 438.8 

Gross Private domestic Investment . . , 208.6 

FUad Investmen! 212.9 

Nonresidential 165.S 

Residential 47.1 

Change In business inventories .... A.A 

Net exports of goods and services^ . . . 50.3 

E»tports 159.1 

Imports 108.8 

Government purchases of 

goods arxJ services 284.3 

Federal 106.4 

State and local 177.9 

New plant and equipment 

experxJiturm {Sbil.l 295.63 

Implicit pfioe deflater for GNP 

(1972-100J -, . 178.42 

Disposable income {Sbil.) ^ . 1328.9 

Disp«able irKUvne 41972 SbiJ.) 1.021.6 

Per caprta disposable bcome (SI 8X)32 

Per capita dispouble income 

(1972$) 4.487 

U.S. popttlation, tot, incl. mifttarv 

abroad (mij.} 227.7 

Civilian Population (mll.l 225.6 



2.954.1 



3X)73.0 



3.090.7 



3,109.6 



3h171.5 



3^72.0 



3,363.3 



.668.1 


1 ,857.2 


1,991.9 


2D0Q.B 


2,046.9 


2X)73.0 


2,147.0 


2,186.5 


214.7 


236.1 


244.5 


243.4 


252.1 


258.5 


277.7 


277.7 


668.8 


733.9 


761.0 


766.6 


773.0 


777.1 


799.6 


818.7 


104.6 


115.3 


119.0 


ii9;i 


119.6 


120.0 


126.4 


125.6 


345.1 


375.9 


396.9 


400.4 


404.5 


411.7 


419.6 


428.8 


784.5 


887.1 


986.4 


998.9 


1,021.8 


1 ,037.4 


1 .069,7 


1 .083.6 


401.9 


474.9 


414.5 


425.3 


377.4 


404.1 


450.1 


501.0 


411.7 


456.5 


439.1 


430.2 


433.8 


443.5 


464.6 


489^ 


308.8 


352.2 


348.3 


342.3 


337.0 


332,1 


336.3 


348.4 


102.9 


104.3 


90.8 


87.9 


96.8 


111.3 


128.4 


140.7 


-9.8 


18.5 


-24.5 


-4.9 


-56.4 


-39,4 


-I4.e 


11.8 


23.9 


26.3 


17.^ 


.9 


5l6 


17.0 


-8.5 


-25.9 


338.8 


368.8 


347.6 


346.0 


321.6 


326.9 


327.1 


339^ 


314.8 


342.5 


330_2 


345.0 


316.1 


309.9 


335.6 


365.1 


537.8 


595.7 


649.2 


655.7 


679.7 


677.4 


683.^ 


701.8 


197.0 


229.2 


258.7 


261.7 


279^ 


273.5 


273.7 


281.2 


340-8 


366.6 


390.5 


394 jO 


400.5 


404.0 


409.7 


420.6 



^972 $S\i. (Quarterly data seasorialiy adjusted et anrtual rates^ 



K513.8 



4.587 



1 ,485.4 



1 .485.7 



1 .480.7 



1,490.1 



1525.1 



4.567 



4,558 



4^76 



4599 



4,629 



1 ,554.4 



956.8 


970.2 


971.0 


979.6 


986.7 


1XJ10.6 


1.019.2 


141,2 


139.8 


138.2 


143.2 


145.8 


156.5 


158.6 


362.5 


364.2 


364.7 


366.0 


368.9 


374.7 


379.5 


83.2 


84.4 


84.1 


84.5 


84.7 


88.4 


86^ 


181.8 


184.0 


184.8 


186.4 


188.2 


189.4 


194.1 


453.1 


466.2 


468^2 


470.4 


472.0 


479.4 


481.1 


227.6 


194.5 


198.4 


178.4 


19C.0 


210.2 


230.4 


219.1 


2D3.9 


199.8 


201.1 


205.4 


215.6 


225.6 


174.4 


166.1 


163.3 


160.5 


159.9 


163.0 


168.7 


44.7 


37-8 


36.5 


40.6 


45.5 


52.6 


56.9 


8.5 


-9.4 


-1.3 


-22.7 


-15.4 


-5,4 


4,8 


43.0 


28.9 


24j0 


23.0 


20.6 


1Z3 


8.7 


159.7 


147.3 


146.4 


136.6 


137.3 


136.2 


139.9 


116.7 


118.4 


12Z4 


113.5 


116.8 


123.9 


131.1 


286.5 


291.8 


292.2 


299.7 


292-9 


29Z1 


296.1 


110.4 


116.6 


116.9 


124.4 


118.4 


117.6 


119.6 


176.1 


175.2 


175.3 


175.2 


174.5 


174.5 


176.6 


321.49 


316.43 


313.76 


303,18 


293.03 


293.46 


313,04 


195.14 


206.88 


208.03 


210.00 


212.83 


214.55 


216.37 


2M7.6 


2,176.5 


2,191.5 


2^7.8 


2;i55.9 


2,301 jO 


2,361.5 


1 ,054.7 


1,060,2 


1 .059.3 


1 X)66.1 


1 ,073.8 


1 ,083.0 


1.100.8 


8.906 


9,377 


9,430 


9,562 


9£61 


9.834 


10,068 



4,693 



229.9 


232.1 


232.4 


233,0 


233.5 


234.0 


234.5 


227.7 


229.9 


230.2 


230.8 


231.3 


231.8 


232.2 



See footnotes at end of next table. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Selected monthly indicators . 



1980 



Annu^ 



1381 



1362 



1982 



Sept 



1983 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug Sept p 



Monthly data SfiasonaJiy adjusted except as noted 



Industrial production, total' il967"100) 147.1 

Manufacturing (19e7"100) 146.7 

Durable (1967-100J 136.7 

Nondurable (1967^100) , . . 161.2 

Leading ecDnumlc indkaton** (1967-100)- - ► . 138.2 

Employment* fmiL F>erson$) 99,3 

UnflffiProynwnt rtte^ {%) 7.0 

Personal incom«^ {S bil. annual Wte) ^ 2,165.3 

Hourly e«rntngi tn nunulacturir>0* ' {%) 7,27 

Money tiock-MI (daily avgj ISbM,)* *414.1 

Mon«y itock-M2 (daily avgj (IbilJ* *l,6a0.3 '1.794.9 

Th ree- month Troaiury bill rete^ \%) 11.506 

Au corporme bond ywld (Moody's)'^ (%),... 11.94 

IntBfWt iBteon new hom« mof1ttaO«s** (%). . . . 12.66 

Housing ttarw. Private (incl. farm) (thou.) 1^92 

Auto saleiet ratAJL. total' (mil.) 9,0 

Business mI^i. tot»t* (S bil.l 327.3 

Business inv^mories. tota^' (S blU 492.9 

Sales of til retail rtOrw iS bil.)* S0.2 

Durable ^ocxJs stores ($ bll.J 24.4 

Nondurable gcMjds stores i$ bll.) 55.8 

Food stores (Sbll.) 18.1 

EtnTng and drinking places {$ bil.) 7.2 

AppareJ and accessory stores ($ bil.) 3.7 



151.0 
150.4 
140.5 
164.8 
140.9 
100.4 
7.5 

2>135.0 
7.99 

•440.6 



14.077 

14.17 

14.70 

1.084 

8.5 

356 J 

526.2 

87.3 

26.3 

61.0 

19.8 

7.8 

4.0 



136.6 

137.6 

124.7 

156.2 

136.8 

99.5 

9.5 

2.578.6 

8,50 

' 478.2 

•1.959.5 

10.686 

13.79 

15.14 

1,062 

8.0 

344.2 

5:1.9 

89.6 

26.7 

62.9 

20.8 

8.B 

4.1 



137.3 
137.1 
123.5 
156.7 
137.5 
99.5 
10^ 



142.6 
143.1 
129.1 
163.3 
152.6 
99.5 
10,2 



2.597.4 2.689£l 
8.59 8.77 

463,2 496.5 
1J917.0 2^74.8 

8.196 8.252 



12.94 

14.98 

1,134 

8.4 

342.9 

521.0 

89.9 

26.6 

63.3 

21.3 

9.1 

4.3 



11.51 
12.42 

1.506 

8.5 

351.1 

504.8 

95.4 

30.7 

64.8 

21.6 

9.8 

4.5 



144.4 

145.1 

131.0 

T65.4 

154.4 

99.6 

10.1 

2,719.3 

8.78 

507.4 

Z096.2 

8.185 

11.46 

12.67 

1B07 

9.1 

363.9 

505.7 

9G.4 

32.1 

66.3 

22.0 

9.9 

4.7 



146.4 

147.4 

133.2 

167^ 

157.2 

100^ 

10JD 

2,732.6 

8.81 

511.7 

2.114.4 

8.82 

11.74 

12.36 

1,736 

10.1 

373.6 

505.5 

99.2 

32.7 

66,5 

22.0 

9.9 

4.6 



149.6 
150.4 
136.8 
170.2 
153.2 
101.3 
9.5 



151.4 
152.3 
138.6 
172.1 
158.7 
101.6 
9.5 



2.747.4 2.755.7 

8.86 8.79 

515.5 516.7 

2,126.3 2.136.9 



9.12 

12.15 

12.50 

1.804 

9.7 

372.4 

505.8 

99.5 

32.3 

67.0 

22.4 

10.1 

4.6 



9.39 
12,51 
12.38 
1.909 
8.9 
373.6P 
61 Zip 
98.0P 
30.8P 
67.2P 
22.4P 
10.1P 
4.5P 



153.7 
155.0 
141.7 
174.2 
160.2 

101.9 
g 3 

2781.0 

8.91 

517.2 

2,145.3 

9.05 

12.37 

12.57 

1,652 

9.2 



99.5 
31.7 
67.8 
22.6 

10.3 
4.6 



* Departnnent of Connmerce. ' Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. ^Composite index of 12 leading Indicators, * Departnnent of Labor. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Not seasonafly adjusted. •December of the vear listed. 'Moody's Investors Service. "Federal Home Loan Bank Board. •Ad- 
justed for seasonal variations, holidays, and trading day differences, p = preliminary. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products. 



1980 



Annual 



1981 



1362 



1982 



Sept 



1983 



Apr May June nkily 



Aug 



Sapt 



Export commodrtras: 

Wheat. f.o.b.vesseJ, Gulf pons {$/bu.} 4.7B 

Corn, f.oib. vessel. Gulf ports ($/buJ 3^ 

Grain socghum. f.o.U vessel. GuJf pcxts ($/bu.). . 3.38 

Soybeans, f.OuU vessel. Guff porU t$/bu.) 7.39 

Sovbean oil. Ocatur tctiilb.) 23.63 

Soybean meal. Decatur tS/tonl 196.47 

Cotton. 10 market avg. spot icti7lb.J 81.13 

Tobacco, avg. price of auction (as./lb.) 1 42.29 

Rice. f.0.bLml*L Houston {$/cwt.) 21.89 

Inedible tallow, Chicago fcts,/lb.) 18.52 

Import commodKin: 

Coffee, N.Y. spot I$/IU) 1.64 

Sugar. N.Y. spot {asJ\bA 30.10 

Rubber. N.Y. spot (ctsVlbw) 73.80 

Cocoa t>eans. N.Y. ($/lb.I 1.14 

Bananas, f.o.b. poa of enjry <$/40'lb. box) .... 6.89 



4.80 

3.40 

3.28 

7.40 

21.07 

218.65 

71.93 

156.48 

25.63 

15.27 



1.27 

19.73 

56.79 

.90 

7.28 



4.38 
2.80 
2.81 
6.36 

18.33 
179.70 

60.10 
172.20 

18.89 

12.85 



1.41 

19.86 

45.48 

.75 

6.80 



4.23 
2.60 
2.52 

5.82 
17.39 

161.76 
59.03 

179.98 
18.75 
11.44 



1.36 

20.88 

44.74 

.72 

6.31 



4.56 4.43 



3.40 

3.38 

6.58 

19.38 

187.18 

65l34 

174.46 

19.00 

13.56 



1^7 

22.43 

58.22 

.81 

8.70 



3.42 

3.47 

6.49 

19.80 

183.90 

66.91 

175.49 

19.00 

13.75 



1.28 

22.60 

56.78 

.90 

10.06 



4.11 
3.45 
3.47 
6.33 

19.71 
176.05 

70.69 
1 74.92 

19.10 

13.19 



1.28 

22.54 

55.36 

1.00 

9.16 



4.04 

3.59 

3^5 

6.83 

21.58 

191.25 

70.27 

1 74.92 

19.40 

12.06 



1.28 
22.09 
58.21 

1.00 
9.13 



4.15 

3.97 

3.51 

8.29 

30.07 

234.71 

72.93 

168.48 

19.50 

ia65 



1.28 

22.55 

59.71 

1.00 

8.42 



AJZl 
3.86 
3.60 
9.11 

34.31 
232.70 

71.66 
180.55 

19.65 

14.88 



1.30 

22.20 

59.90 

.93 

7.70 



November ^9? 3 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions. 



Region and countrv' 



We«iern Europs 

European Communitv (EC-lO) 



Bel Qium- Lu xe mbo ur g 

France 

Germany. Fed. Rep. . 

Greece 

heiy 

NethorLarxjs 

United Kingdom . . . 
Other Western Europe . 

Portugal 

Spain 



Eastern Europ* . 

German Dem. 
Poland * . . . 
Romania. . . 



Rep. 



USSR. 



Asia 

West A»ia 

Jran. 

Iraq. 

Jsrael 

Saudi Arabli 

South Alia 

India 

East and Southeast Asia 

China 

Taiwan 

Japan 

Korea. Rep 



Africa 

North Africa. 

Aigerii . . . 

Egypt . . . 

Morocco. . 
Other Africa. 

N iger la . . . 



Latin Amarica and Caribbean 

Brazil 

Caribbeen Islands. «... 

Mexico 

Venaiuela 



Canada « ,,. 

Canadian tfanMMpmflnts. . 



Oceania , 
Total. 



* NPt adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 



October July 




1981/82 


1982/83 

$Mll. 


1982 


10.402 


B.494 


614 


7.745 


6.466 


426 


767 


663 


41 


57B 


449 


32 


1.425 


1.265 


66 


1B5 


147 


14 


873 


587 


48 


2,947 


2.436 


164 


786 


641 


51 


2,65e 


2,028 


188 


495 


519 


49 


1,433 


900 


91 


843 


702 


37 


226 


97 


^ 


150 


199 


10 


130 


104 


9 


2.293 


961 


4 


12.065 


11.399 


1.035 


1.252 


1.209 


loa 


90 


2 


(*) 


121 


265 


14 


274 


241 


17 


382 


356 


31 


540 


1.043 


38 


269 


733 


12 


io;a72 


9.146 


889 


1.616 


546 


164 


1.010 


1.014 


B3 


4,945 


4.855 


332 


1.319 


1.440 


130 


2.055 


1.757 


174 


1.212 


1.147 


79 


196 


165 


16 


764 


752 


49 


156 


183 


7 


843 


610 


94 


449 


245 


37 


4510 


3.869 


359 


466 


337 


28 


634 


636 


62 


1.405 


1.400 


106 


647 


505 


63 


1.569 


1.525 


149 


513 


292 


54 


264 


191 


20 


34.214 


29.190 


2,446 


ih Canada. = 1 


.ess than $500,000. 





July 



Change from year earlier 



1983 



600 

470 
36 
28 

116 

7 

46 

169 
43 

129 
52 
35 

93 

C) 

19 
7 



1.112 
144 

(=) 

51 
2S 
30 
81 

a 

887 

1 

89 

497 

154 

193 
132 
15 
80 
30 
61 
19 

409 
33 
72 

128 



144 
25 

16 

2.596 



October-Juty 



■IB 
-17 
-14 
-22 

-11 
-21 
-21 
-17 
-18 
24 
+5 
■37 

-17 
-57 
+33 
■20 

-58 

-6 
-3 

■98 

+ 119 

-12 

-7 

+93 

+ 172 

11 

■66 



-2 

+9 

05 
■5 

■16 
-2 
+17 
-28 
-45 

-8 
-28 





-22 

-3 
-43 



-28 



-15 



percent 



July 



-2 

+10 

-12 
+76 
-50 

+3 
-16 
-31 
+6 
-62 

+151 



+90 

+100 



+7 

+33 



+264 

+65 

-3 

+113 

-33 



-99 

+7 

+30 

+18 

+11 

+67 

-6 

+63 

+329 

35 

-49 

+14 
+18 
+16 
+21 
+10 

-3 
^54 

-20 

+6 



M 



AgrlcultufQ] Outlook 



U.S. agricultural imports. 



October July 



July 



1381/82 



l9S2/d3 



1981/82 



Td82/83 



Thou. units $ Thou. 

Live animalt, txcluding poultry _ _ 329.161 473^63 

Meat and prttp«r<tkins. excl. poultry (mtl . . . 664 779 1,556^93 1,746.406 

Be^and veol(mt) 492 547 1 J344.699 1,141,839 

Pork Imtl 172 210 451.864 549,549 

Dairy product*. BMcluding^ggs ^ _ _ 475.028 514,141 

Poultry vid poultry product* ^ _ 53 ^ 25 75!766 

Griira and Pr«pAriitJons _ _ 292.634 3m'^^7 

Wheat and flour fmt) 7 113 1.945 13.485 

'^i«=**"«t 11 17 6,625 9.304 

Feed grain* (mt) 228 255 38^30 31,565 

^^^ - - 245.134 X5,563 

Fruity nutt. and preparationi _ _ 1 .376,903 1 .582.336 

Banana*, Fresh (mt) 2,062 2.054 447,784 470X)16 

Vegetables and preparatjoni _ _ 1.000,991 1 .022JB22 

Sugar and pr«piiriitiont« ^1. hon«v ' _ _ 1269.574 1,010^4 

Sugar. can« or beet {fnt) 3.258 2.081 M07.162 793.105 

Coffflfi, t»a. cocoa, spice*, ate fmt) 1.283 1,455 3,102^71 3.357.907 

Coffee, green (rm) .^ _ 629 860 2.123>4e7 2224,102 

Cocoflbean*lmt) 157 229 276.196 353,403 

Fewdi and loddar* _ _ 90.789 103,653 

Protelr^meal (mt) 49 71 8,116 11,531 

Beverage. IfKl.dirtiJJedalcohoMhl^ 8.944 9.872 999.517 1,100.886 

Tobacco, unmanufacturad (mt) 132 I6I 359,159 474^10 

Hidin, ikkH, andfur^ini _ _ 190508 171.168 

0''»"<'* 151 149 68,340 66.075 

Sovboans imt\ 6 4 1 ,602 864 

Wool, unmanufatlwrad (mtl 36 31 130.312 103,735 

Cotton, Unmanufactured fml) 11 7 9.933 5.536 

Fati, oiJt. and 9YBW1 {mt) 10 11 7.271 6.711 

Vegetable oil* and w^xftt (mt) 591 617 349.297 314^2 

Rubbarandallfodgum* (mt) 555 576 497^57 500.605 

^*^^ - - 627,299 674.951 

Totai ^ _ 12.789.360 73.663,654 

' Less than 500.000. Note; 1 metric ton {mt) = 2.204.622 lb: 1 heaoliter lh|) - 100 liters- 26.42008 gal. 



13fl7 


1383 


1982 


1983 


Thou. 


un^ts 


$ Thou. 


^ 


— 


25.677 


38.023 


72 


86 


161,049 


189.302 


51 


62 


105,379 


134.757 


19 


21 


51.003 


48,627 


- 


- 


43,655 


40,823 


— 


— 


7.308 


9.761 


— 


- 


X.970 


39.491 


1; 


1 


302 


170 


1 


2 


449 


1.182 


40 


74 


6,720 


7,456 


— 


- 


23,499 


30,683 


— 


— 


139,613 


158.771 


^iii. 


165 


44.133 


41^51 


— 


— 


60.358 


63.345 


— 


— 


117.269 


97,656 


326 


220 


100,171 


77,732 


115 


126 


285.031 


302,966 


77 


79 


202,890 


207JD40 


13 


10 


20.501 


17.343 


- 


- 


10.007 


10,355 


6 


5 


989 


944 


917 


1.111 


98.539 


116.645 


12 


20 


33;219 


57.423 


- 


- 


10,799 


10J095 


T1 


16 


5,486 


7,320 


C) 


C) 


48 


24 


2 


4 


8X)42 


11.856 


1 


(*) 


691 


381 


1 


1 


746 


701 


53 


58 


30.834 


31^42 


39 


51 


32.711 


52.196 


- 


- 


54,784 


5S.647 



1„1 56,788 1^96,999 



Trade balance. 



October^July 



1981/82 



1982/83 



1982 



July 



1983 



SMIL 



A 9riculturaJ exports ..,...,...,,..., 34.214 

Nonagricultural export* 149,267 

Total exports' 183.481 

Agficulniral frnports 12,789 

NonagricuUural import* 193^2 

TotaJ imports" 206.051 

Agricultural trade baianca 21 ,425 

Nonagricultural trade balance -43.995 

Total trade balance *22.570 



29,190 
133,220 
162,410 

13.664 
187.313 
200.977 

1 5,526 
^54,093 
-38,567 



2,446 
14.424 
16,870 

1,157 
18.455 
19,612 

1^89 
-4.031 
-2,742 



2.596 
12.971 
15.567 

1.297 
20.186 
21.483 

1.299 
7,215 
-5^16 



*- Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments <F^^. value). ' Imports for consumption (customs value). 
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U.S. agricultural exports 



October-Jdly 



Juiy 



Animals, live, excluding poultry. , . 
Meat and preps., excluding . 
poultry (mt) 

Dairy P^^^^^*^*^'"'^''^ ^^^ . . . 

Poultry and poultry products . . . . 
Gnlmand prttpvattOn* 

Wheat and wheat flour Imt) . . . . 
JRjcc, milled (mt) 

Fued gnhs. eKcludlog 
products (mt} 

Other 

Fruits. nut>. ind preparations , , . . 
Ve^^lei and prnparvlkin^ . , 
Sugar & prapt-, Induding honvv. . . 
CoHeer tea. cocoa, spicat, ale (mt) - 
Feodi and fodden » . . . ► 

Pi'oTeJri rr>eal (mt) 

B«ver»g«t. axc^ dl«till«d 

aicohol(Hu) 

Tobacco, unminulacturad Imt) . - . 

Hklas, ikins. and furskins 

Ollseedi 

Soyboen^ (mt) 

WooU unmanufacturad (mt) 

Cotton, unmanufactured tmt). . - . 

Fats, oils, and greases (mt) 

Vegetable oif^ and waxes (ml). . . , 
Rubber and allied ^mt (mt) . - - . 
Other 

Total :., 

'Less than 500.000. 



1981/82 


1982/83 


1981/62 


1982/63 


1982 


1983 


1982 


1963 


Thou. 


units 


S Thoii. 


Thou. 


uni^s 


$ThOL 


t. 


- 


- 


174.052 


169.091 


- 


- 


13384 


27.190 


375 


345 


841 .379 


761,159 


3J 


33 


67,942 


67.030 




_ 


321 .282 


287^2 




— 


23;Z70 


26,472 


_ 





507.944 


383.347 


— 


— 


37.423 


38,302 


_ 





13.954.678 


11.479.666 


— 


— 


1 .005.269 


1.102,747 


38,266 


32;Z87 


6.515J345 


5.212.387 


3^36 


3.364 


498,586 


509,564 


1.696 


1.425 


762.715 


586.072 


124 


149 


49.606 


61372 


50.929 


45;?76 


6.194.126 


6,325.155 


3.640 


3,580 


416^53 


497.469 







432.792 


356^52 


— 


— 


38.124 


34J342 


_ 





1.670.819 


1 .532.706 


— 


^ 


152.245 


155.619 





^ 


1.315.722 


855.395 


— 


— 


80.628 


78.351 





_ 


159.935 


70,124 


^ 


— 


8.340 


10.392 


42 


39 


161.954 


160.620 


4 


4 


17.067 


15.691 






2;i74;281 


2.308.333 


-^ 


— 


164.778 


192:912 


6.012 


5,999 


1.376.186 


1.309.105 


335 


377 


75331 


84.548 


53.382 


56.175 


28.538 


32.163 


7.444 


6.936 


3.937 


3387 


228 


215 


1 .326392 


1 .292.451 


11 


14 


70.098- 


61.050 






903.557 


8593^ 


^ 


— 


59.167 


73,230 


_ 





6;Z25.6b6 


5.329.423 


— 


^ 


388366 


381,299 


22 .335 


21.416 


5,727^39 


4.983.947 


M64 


1,405 


365326 


341 .573 


4 


4 


36.661 


33.563 


C) 


{') 


2,373 


1.465 


1.383 


1,040 


1 ,936^26 


1.449,138 


96 


99 


124345 


146.412 


1.267 


ni96 


600.195 


486.344 


113 


95 


54316 


38>455 


1.346 


1,3&1 


807.974 


738,280 


176 


153 


105.041 


64.095 


8 


9 


16,746 


16.169 


1 


1 


1.641 


1,131 




- 


927.295 


874.126 


- 


- 


64.574 


69367 


_ 





34.214.436 


29.189.554 


^ 


— 


2.446,004 


2.595.697 
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Agricultural Outlook 



World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 



1977/78 


l97g/79 


1979/80 


1380/81 


1981/82 


1982/83 F 


1983/84 F 








Mil. unfts 








227.1 


22B.9 


227.6 


236,6 


239,3 


239,1 


229.1 


384.1 


446.8 


422.8 


442,0 


449.2 


479.5 


484.3 


72.8 


72.0 


86.0 


94.1 


101,7 


98 JD 


98.6 


399.3 


430.2 


443.5 


444.3 


442.2 


467.6 


476,6 


84.3 


100.9 


80.4 


79.1 


86,1 


98.0 


105,6 


345 J 


342,8 


341.1 


342.3 


349.0 


339,8 


333.4 


700.6 


753.6 


741.5 


730,8 


764.8 


779.6 


681.1 


84.0 


90.2 


98.8 


107.9 


98.2 


89.3 


90.5 


^2.0 


748.1 


740.3 


741.2 


732.3 


747.8 


757.5 


85.9 


91.2 


91.6 


82.1 


1U.& 


146.3 


69.9 


143^ 


144.1 


143.1 


144_B 


145.2 


141.5 


144.9 


249.0 


260,7 


253.9 


267.2 


277.0 


281.2 


286.2 


9.5 


n.6 


12,7 


12.9 


11.9 


12.4 


12.0 


244.0 


255.8 


257.8 


268.3 


278X) 


296.2 


286.8 


22,8 


27.7 


23.4 


22^ 


21.3 


16.3 


15.7 


715.8 


715.8 


711.8 


723.4 


733.5 


720.4 


707.4 


1.333,8 


1.461.1 


1.418^ 


1 r440.0 


1.491.0 


1 .540.3 


1.451.6 


166^ 


173,8 


197.5 


214.9 


211.8 


199.7 


201.1 


1 ,335.3 


1.434,1 


K441.9 


1 ,453.8 


1 .452,5 


1 ,501 .6 


1 ,520,9 


193.1 


219.B 


195,4 


183,4 


221.9 


260.6 


191.2 


78.4 


82.1 


89.9 


87,4 


91.5 


96.9 


85.3 


38.8 


40.6 


46.2 


44.1 


46.5 


47.3 


47,9 


46.3 


48,5 


50.8 


51,1 


53.6 


56^ 


54.0 


18.3 


19.3 


20,8 


20 JD 


21J0 


21.2 


21JD 


32.8 


3Z4 


32^ 


32,4 


33^ 


32.3 


31.7 


64.1 


60,0 


65.5 


65.3 


70.7 


67.5 


66.7 


19,1 


19.8 


22.7 


19.7 


20,0 


18.2 


18.4 


60.0 


62,4 


65.3 


65.8 


65,7 


67.6 


69.6 


26.0 


22.1 


23.0 


23,6 


28.2 


28.1 


24.8 



Whaat: 

Area Ihectarel . . . >r* .-.: i^ 

Production (nr>eTrlc ton) 

EKporti (meirfc ton)' 

Consumptton (metHc ton)* 

Endinfl stocks (metric ton)' 

Coarse graira: 

Area (hectare) ^ . .... 

Production (mrtrk: ton) ...,,,, 

ExpoHJ (fT>etr(c tool' 

Consumption (metric tonP . . . , ^ 
Ending stock* imetrlctonl* 

Ric«, milted: 

Area (hectare), ..,.,,,,,,,, 

Production (rnwric ton) 

Ekpohj Imetrk tonl' 

Corteumption (metric tonl' 

Ending stocks (metric ton)* 

Total graint: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) 

Export* (rrwtrfc ton)' 

Consumption (metric ton)* 

Ending stcjcks (metric tool* 

OilwedS and m«3ls:* ' 

Production {metric ton) 

Trade Imetrfcton) . , , , 

Fats arKi Oitsr' 
Production (metric ton) . . . , .^ . 
Trade (metric tonl ?, - - ^ 

Cotton: 

Area (hectare) , . 

Productlor> (bale) 

Expon»(bale) 

Coniomptlon (balel 

Ending stocks IbaieJ 

F - Forecast. 'Excludes Intra-EC trade, 'where stocks data not avBUabJc (excluding USSHJ. consunriPtion includes stock change*. * Stocks data are 
based on differing marketIrM) years and do not represent levels at a given date. Data not awaiiaWft for alt countries: includes estimated change tn USSR 
grain stocks but not absolirio level. *Sovbeanmoal equivalent, "Calender year data. 1977 data correspond with 1976/77, etc. Excludes safflower, sesame, 
and castor olt. 
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The 1983 Handbook 
of Agricultural Charts 



Economic and agricultural trends come alive in 
this two-color handbook, containing 278 charts 
depicting all significant aspects of agriculture A 
valuable research toof, poputar teaching device. 
and convenient format for presenting a com- 
plete overview of the agricultural sector. The 
charts illustrate data and trends for agricultural 
subjects ranging from farm income to consumer 
costs, and from commodities to energy produc- 
tion and use. Charts showing trade data, cost of 
production figures, farmland numbers, and pop- 
ulation trends round out the agricultural picture 
presented In this handbook. A USDA ^'bestseller/' 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Order Now! 



Agricultural Outlook Subscription 
Order Form 
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Keep Tabs on farm income and expenses with the Economic fndfcstors of the Farm 
Sector series. 

This series of five separate reports, offered now on a subscription basis, explores 
the economic status of U,S. farms to give you a comprehensive update on where 
US, agriculture is headed. 

Here are the titles you will be receiving ; 

Income and Balance Sheet Statistics 
State Income and Balance Sheet Statistics 
Farm Sector Review 

Production and Efficiency Statistics 
Costs of Production 

Subscriptrons may be purchased from: 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington. D,C, 20402 

Send $15 (SI 8,75 for foreign subscribers) In check or money order to 
Superintendent of Documents. Request the Economic indicators of the Farm 
Sector {EC\FS) senes. 



